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The Franklin County/OSU Induction Project: 
An Overview 

Nancy L. Zlmpher, Professor 
The Ohio State University 
College of Education 

This project was composed of a two-phase structure. Phase I, the 
development phase, which occurred 1n 1985-86 will be highlighted 1n what 
follows. Phase II, the demonstration phase (years 2 and 3), which 1s 
presently 1n progress will be mentioned briefly. The development phase of 
this project had two purposes: first, to develop a pilot Induction program 
that would help beginning teachers explore their own needs and classroom 
processes; and second, to collect data about Induction through Involvement 
with teacher participants and through evaluation of the pilot effort toward 
the creation of a demonstration Induction year project. In order to achieve 
these overall goals seven objectives were Identified for the development 
(planning year): (a) to analyze existing research on beginning teachers and 
Induction programs; (b) synthesize existing analyses of follow-up studies 
which were conducted 1n schools, colleges, and departments of education over 
the last ten years; (c) to synthesize the syntheses of the research on 
teacher effectiveness and classroom processes; (d) to develop ethnographic 
o action research data collection systems whereby beginning teachers, 

ve 1n our project, can^systematlcally report on the nature of their 
first year of teaching; (e) to construct classroom observation support 
systems whereby beginning teachers can set problems and then engage 1n data 
collection and analysis through a collaborative arrangement with mentor 
teachers 1n their building; (f) to pilot classroom observations and action 
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research procedures; and (g) to develop a viable entry year program to be 
Implemented during years two and three of this project. 

The long-term potential of the proposed agenda 1s the design of a 
post-degree, post-baccalaureate program whereby the curriculum of teacher 
preparation post-degree program would be derived from research collected 
during this project. The short-term expectation for the project Is that 
data collected from this project would Inform the entry year process of 
teaching such that It could serve as the design for school districts and 
universities Interested In or changed by state mandate to develop entry year 
programs. 

The organizational structures of the project were at multiple levels: 
Involvement in a plenary group, Involvement In a program planning group, and 
Involvement in a research group. The first group, referred to as the 
plenary committee included: the five superintendents, the superintendent of 
the county office; the five local education association presidents; the 12 
participating faculty members from The Ohio State University; and 75 
inductee teachers who were paired with 75 mentor teachers (who either 
volunteered or were selected) for participation In the pilot Induction year 
project. This plenary committee (meaning all project members) convened on a 
monthly basis for the purpose of planning some aspect of the program 
activities. The second organizational structure, the program planning 
group, was in charge of the specific program design and carrying out the 
year-long pilot mentoring activities for both the beginning and mentor 
teachers. The third group, the research group, was constituted specifically 
of the faculty who were designated 1n the project and a small working group, 
composed of the graduate research associate and representatives of the 



faculty and constituent groups, who carried out the data analysis, 
synthesis, and research development tasks for this project. 

The first Initial task was to Identify the Inductee teachers and select 
the mentor teachers so that these teachers could be formally paired. The 
Inductee was defined as: (a) a graduate of a teacher preparation program 
who 1s assigned to a classroom for the first time; (b) a certified teacher 
who has been on an extended professional leave and 1s returning to the 
classroom for the first time 1n recent years; (c) a certified teacher who 
has engaged in some kind of retralnln gand who will be assigned to a grade 
level or content area markedly different from any previous teaching 
assignment; (d) a certified teacher who 1s either new to the district or new 
to the building which he/she is assigned this year. Participation in this 
pilot project was voluntary. The mentor teachers were also volunteers and 
were defined as: an experienced teacher who 1s a master of the craft of 
teaching and 1s personable in dealing with other teachers. The mentor 
teacher was viewed as an empathetlc Individual who understood the needs of 
the mentorship role and was 1n no way a part of the hiring or firing 
decisions or was 1n no way seen as an evaluator. Mentor teachers were 
chosen in one of three ways: (a) by administrators who called on teachers 
to serve; (b) by administrators and teacher representatives who call on 
teachers to serve; (c) by direct volunteering of teachers who wished to 
participate in the program. In addition, care was taken to match mentor 
teacher with inductee teacher by subject and grade level, building 
assignment, and common grounds for affiliation. 

The second activity for this project was to develop a needs assessment 
Instrument for both the beginning and mentor teachers (See Appendix A). The 
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Instrument was literature based and addressed the 10 most frequently cited 
problems perceived by beginning teachers (Veenman, 1984). Of particular 
concern were the varying frameworks for studying induction, Including: 
cognitive development frames, personal survival frames and the socialzation 
frames. These conceptualizations were used In the composition of the 
domains and attempts to validate the Instrument were made. The Instrument 
design was a Behavioral Anchored Rating Scale (Witkin, 1984). The 
participants were asked to rank both their precelved needs (actual) and 
their Ideal (desired) needs, thus creating a gap between what they believed 
they actually exhibited and the behavior that they would Ideally like to 
exhibit. Griffin (1984) says that needs assessment Instruments for 
developing staff development programs should demonstrate these types of data 
collection Instruments to meet the specific needs of participants. The 
results that were generated from this Instrument were used to plan monthly 
topics and seminar sessions for both the mentor and the Inductee throughout 
the 1985-86 development year. 

The third major activity In developing this pilot year Induction program 
was the development of four graduate level courses. These four courses were 
created for participants in the pilot Induction project who received 
3-cred1t hours in graduate work and were used to compliment the Induction 
year experience. The four levels Include the inductee, the mentor, the 
planning committee, and at the end of the year a course which was opened to 
all those that had been through this first year program. 

The fourth major activity was the distribution of a Reflection Packet to 
all mentor and Inductee participants. The concept of reflectivity was the 
central focus of the Induction project. The theme that undergirded our 
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project was to help beginning teachers to become more reflective In thinking 
about their teaching activities. In an attempt to encourage teacher 
reflectivity for Inquiring professionals we created a Reflection Packet 
which was distributed to all mentor and Inductee teachers. These teachers 
were asked to keep records of their teaching experiences for the purpose of 
gaining Insight Into their classroom problems. The reflection packet served 
two purposes: (a) to Instill In the participating teachers a reflective 
mode of thinking; and (b) to provide a vehicle for collecting research data 
on Induction activities. 

A fifth activity which has contributed to a compendium of relevant and 
current literature on the phases of professional teacher education 
development (e.g., selection and recruitment, preservlce, Induction, and 
1nserv1ce education) was the analysis and synthesis work conducted as a part 
of four doctoral dissertation studies. These studies were advised 1n part 
by Nancy Zlmpher (grant recipient) and are as follows: (a) Testing Teacher 
Candidates 1 Knowledge of Teacher Effectiveness Variables: Do We Teach What 
He Know ? (Patricia Ryan); (b) Leadership Characteristics of Mentor Teachers 
as Perceived by Mentor Teachers and Beginning Teachers In the Induction 
Process (Terry Gordon); (c) An Examination of the Ways In Which First Year 
Teachers Make Currlcular Decisions and Plans and How These Plans Are 
Implemented In the Classroom (Eva Welsz); and (d) Classroom Management 
Intervention: The Effects of Training and Mentoring on the Inductee 
Teacher's Behaviors (Brenda Stallion). In addition, to these dissemination 
activities several national, state and local presentations were given and 
material in the form of booklets were distributed. Also, a national 
conference was sponsored by the Franklin County/OSU Induction Project, the 
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Columbus Education Education Association, Phi Delta Kappa (Ohio State 
Chapter), School Study Council of Ohio, and Central Ohio Teachers 
Association which Included national speakers on the educational policy and 
educational reform movements. As a final dissemination effort, plans are 
underway to publish (a) a series of technical reports summarizing the 
Individual reseearch studies, and the research on reflectivity; (b) a manual 
describing the notion of the Inquiring professional, the collaborative 
action research procedures that were used In the classrooms and qualitative 
methods of induction year assessment, and the development of an 
Instructional supervision model for inquiring professionals. 

The final activity Included the monitor and assessment activities. Both 
formative and summative evaluations were conducted vis-a-vis of a pre and 
post needs assessment and the use of the reflectivity packets. Additionally 
evaluations were conducted at the end of the year which consisted of an open 
discussion with the planning committee, tape recorded interviews of 
principals, mentors, and Inductees, and a written summary by paried mentor 
and inductees. These monitoring and assessment activities fulfilled the 
following four broad purposes: (a) to docuifdnt participants 1 experiences 
for accountability needs; (b) to diagnose participant progress for advising 
and counseling purposes; (c) to provide a data base to improve and modify 
curriculum; and (d) to add to the researech on the nature of teacher 
education and development. The results of these data gathering devices are 
both descriptive, quantitative and qualitative and were used as the 
foundation for developing Phase II, (the second year), of the Franklin 
County/OSU Induction Project. 
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As an after thought of these program reviews, It should be noted that 
realities and expectations of developing Induction programs needs to be 
clarified. Leslie Huling-Austin (1985) has stated that, for those faced 
with conceptualizing and designing programs, it Is essential to think 
through what can and cannot reasonably be expected as they set goals and 
make decisions related to the implementation of their particular induction 
program. In essence, the idea of Induction programs which help beginning 
teachers have a smoother transition into the world of teaching is 
tremendously promising (Huling-Austin, 1985). However, at the same time 
beginning teacher programs cannot be expected to transform the whole 
educational enterprise. Therefore, policymakers and practitioners need to 
recognize that induction programs are not a means to an end, but rather, a 
way to accomplish benefits that can be appreciated for what they are and not 
degraded for what they are not (Huling-Austin, 1985). 

In summary, the socialization of beginning teachers is an understandably 
complex process. To socialize teachers more In the directions that provide 
conducive environments to grow both personally and professionally, calls for 
a coordinated effort in all phases of teacher education and changes in the 
context and conditions of schools, especially in terms of role-relationships 
of teachers. 
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What Activities Serve as the Focus for 
An Induction Year Program? 

Shirley Spangles Scholl 
Associate Superintendent 
Franklin County Department of Education 

Based upon the staff development needs of the Franklin County Schools 
and the upcoming mandated entry-level year for Ohio's beginning teachers, a 
collaborative program was explored by Nancy Zlmpher, Professor at The Ohio 
State University, and Shirley Scholl, Associate Superintendent, Franklin 
County Schools. Franklin County schools had previously collaborated with 
school administrators and The Ohio State University to formulate an 
1nserv1ce course where administrators chose topics that they felt a need to 
elarn more about for professional growth and development. This Induction 
program originated from discussions resulting from the critique and 
evaluation of this program. Why not provide teachers (new and experienced) 
with the opportunity for 1nserv1ce regarding their felt needs? Therefore, 
Dr. Zlmpher wrote and received a grant from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (formerly NIE) which provided for a graduate 
associate to conduct the research on Induction processes and secretarial 
assistance to administrate the Induction activities. In addition, the grant 
provided selected faculty from within The Ohio State University and 
consultants from outside the University to share their expertise on selected 
topics. These topics were situational specific and were generated as a 
result of a needs assessment that was administered at the beginning of the 
year (see Appendix A). 

Dr. Scholl, associate superintendent, recruited volunteers for the 
program from the Franklin County school districts. All five local school 
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districts, Canal Winchester, Dublin, Groveport Madison, Hamilton Local, and 
Plain Local, participated 1n the Implementation of the Induction Project (a 
meeting schedule Is Included 1n Appendix B). These five districts served on 
the Program Planning Committee, which was composed of superintendents, 
teacher/leaders, and faculty members. In the second year of the project, 
the Program Planning Committee was broadened to Include two Inductees. 
These Inductees represented the participants from the Inductee group and 
provided the Planning Committee with feedback on how best to meet the needs 
and concerns of the Inductee participants. 

This year, at last, mentors were recruited from the local school 
districts and paired with an Inductee. These mentors volunteered their time 
and talents to assist the Inductees 1n this pilot program. Teachers were 
selected through various means 1n each of the districts. Some were selected 
because they volunteered while others were selected upon the request of the 
principal or the teacher/leader and/or the consultation of both parties. 
The first year of the program, the meetings were based upon the results of a 
needs assessment (Stallion, 1986). The eight monthly meetings were arranged 
for both mentors and Inductees based upon what they said they needed most 
(These sessions are described 1n Appendix C). The central theme that 
underglrded the Induction program was the notion of "reflectivity." Thus, a 
"Reflection Packet" was organized 1n an attempt to encourage teachers to 
become more reflective about their teaching practices and develop skills as 
Inquiring professionals. The purpose of the reflection packet was 
two-fold: to Instill 1n the participating teaches a reflective mode and to 
provide a vehicle for collecting research data for Induction activities 
(Zlmpher, 1986). The notion of reflectivity 1s discussed 1n the Weisz paper 
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continued within this document. To accommodate this notion of 
"reflectivity" the following courses were offered for three hours of 
graduate credit: Issues and Concerns of Beginning Teachers, Leadership 
Strategies for Mentor Teachers and Observation and Supervision of Classroom 
Procedures. In addition to these courses, (which were designed for the 
Inductee and mentor teachers) one course called Processes for Development of 
Programs for Beginning Teachers was developed for the Program Planning 
Committee (see Appendix D). 

Upon the completion of these meetings, course assignments and summatlve 
evaluations, the Program Planning Committee reviewed teacher concerns and 
agreed to changes In format for the second year of the Induction Project. 
The second year of the Induction Project Included four levels of 
participation: 1) the Planning Committee (formulating, overseeing, and 
Institutionalizing the entry-level year), 2) the mentor teachers serving the 
personal and professional needs of the Inductee teachers, 3) the Inductees 
(who were defined as; first year teachers with no experience, teachers 
returning after a leave of absence, teachers changing buildings or 
districts, and teachers changing subject matter or grade level); and 4) the 
Teacher Leader Cadre (who provided peer teaching and coaching experiences 
for both mentors and Inductees). In addition to these groups the needs of 
Individual districts, particularly those who recruited large numbers of 
teachers, (the second year enrollment totaled over 120 people) smaller group 
sessions were requested. The course would now be organized where six 
meetings would be together with all of the districts Involved and four of 
the meetings would be 1n the "home" district to accommodate specific needs 
of the school districts. Again courses were offered for college credit and 
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were entitled (ED: P&L 727A) Issues and Concerns of Beginning Teachers and 
(ED: PiL 727B) Leadership Strategies for Mentor Teachers but the content and 
delivery of the course was altered. Teachers asked for a more structured 
syllabus than the first year. Mentors and Inductees wanted to attend the 
sessions together providing a broad bases for discussions and suggestions. 
Required textbooks and assignments were discussed at the orientation meeting 
along with the required meeting dates and tentative places. The content 
material that met the needs of the group Included three knowledge bases: 
classroom processes, classroom observation and Instructional supervision 
(Zimpher, 1986). Based upon the experience from the previous year, the 
concerns of the teachers, especially the Inductees, would focus on classroom 
management. Because teachers said that they would like to hear more from 
teachers, a new feature was developed which focused on "teachers training 
teachers." Other researchers have recognized this concept of extended 
professional roles for teachers (e.g., "teachers training teachers")and 
suggest that this practice should become more and more central to the 
management and Improvement of schools and student learning (Howey & Willie, 
1977; Kenny & Roberts, 1984; Kerr, 1983; and Reilly, 1984). 

Thus, the new feature became known as the Teacher Leader Cadre (TLC), an 
additional activity 1n the 1986-87 school year. This TLC group received 
training in a classroom management at two points 1n time. The first by 
Brenda Stallion, graduate reserch associate and the second by Dr. Carolyn 
Evertson, however, both provided background materials to be used 1n teaching 
their peers. Thus far two of the six sessions have been led by the Teacher 
Leader Cadre who planned and Implemented the activities eccotding to grade 
levels. In addition, a formation of "job alike" sessions were designed. In 
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the "job alike" sessolns, the teachers who had common Interests were broken 
Into small groups: mentors, first year teachers, teachers who were 
returning to the workforce after a leave of absence, teachers who had moved 
to this district from another district, and teachers who were changing grade 
level or building level. The evaluation showed that some of these teachers 
had special needs and this was an attempt to address these special needs. 

Additional activities Included conference presentations at local, state 
and national levels where we continued to present aspects of the pilot 
Induction Program. Yet 1n another activity, we Intend to publish a series 
of technical reports summarizing Individual research studies and the manual 
describing the notion of the Inquiring professionals, the collaborative 
action research procedures used 1n the classroom, qualitative methods of 
Induction year assessments, and the development of an Instructional 
supervision model for Inquiring professionals. A final activity, which 
highlighted the Induction Program, came when the State Department of 
Education, Division of Inservlce Education, accepted a written description 
of the Franklin County/OSU Inductln Project to become one of twelve 
exemplary programs 1n a "living catalog" of staff development projects. 

All the activities, which have been described above, were financed 
through combined resources of the university, county office, local school 
districts and teacher associations. Other than the grant that provides for 
the research component and special consultants, the main monetary resources 
were fee waivers which voered the cost of three-quarter hours of graduate 
credit. The fee waivers resulted from the exchange of services agreement 
between The Ohio State University and the Franklin County Schools in such 
activities as early experiencing tutor, observation and participation, 
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student teaching, and research 1n the local schools. The university 
provided funds from the OERI grant for speakers, conference expenses, and 
some duplicating and printing expenses. The local districts gave beginning 
teachers, mentor teachers, Teacher Leader Cadre members, and Planning 
Committee members release time. In addition, they also provide physical 
facilities and refreshments for meetings. The Franklin County Department of 
Education provided personnel, (the associate superintendent) who acted as a 
facilitator and liaison person between the various groups, provided public 
relations personnel, secretary, and duplicating and printing services. 
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The Roles and Responsibilities of the Critical Actors 

Cheryl D. Hilton 
Teacher, Past-President Teachers Association 
Groveport Madison Local Schools 

Definition of Inductees 

The Induction period of professional development Is generally recognized 
as the beginning years of teaching and as a transition stage from preservlce 
teacher training to becoming an experienced classroom teacher (Shalaway, 
1985). It 1s during this time that the newcomer makes the transition from 
"student teacher" to "teacher" (Shalway, 1985) and for the first time 1s 
faced with the "reality shock" (Veenmai., 1984) of managing his or her own 
classroom. Even though teaching skills are taught during this period, 
beginning teahers say they never acquired them, or that they were 
Inadequately treated In their preservlce programs (DeVoss, 1978, 1979, 1980; 
Katz, Raths, Hohanty, Kurachl, and Irving, 1981). Paradoxically, these 
skills are often required content In undergraduate teacher preparation 
courses (Zlmpher, 1985). Koehler (1984), has succinctly captured possible 
reasons for the paradox and argues: 

All preservlce training can be characterized as anticipatory 
socialization, which Inevitably Involves giving students answers to 
questions not yet asked, and not likely to be asked until students 
are in the thick of actual service. This aspect of socialization 
can be called the feed-forward problem. It Includes resistance 
from the student at the time of exposure to given learnings and, 
later, protestations that the same learnings had not been provided, 
should have been provided, or should have been provided in stronger 
doses (p. 21). 
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For the purposes of this Induction program an Inductee 1s defined by 
Zlmpher (1985) as a teacher new to the classroom for one or more of the 
following reasons: (a) a graduate of a teacher preparation program who 1s 
assigned as a certified teacher to a classroom for the first time; (b) a 
certified teacher who has been on an extended professional leave and 1s 
returning to the classroom for the first time; (c) a certified teacher who 
has engaged 1n some kind of retraining and who will be assigned to a grade 
level or content area markedly different from any previous teaching 
assignment; (d) a certified teacher who 1s either new to the district or new 
to the building to which he/she 1s assigned this year. Ryan (1986) gives 
support to this definition of an Inductee as defined by Zlmpher 1n the 
following statement: 

The problems of the new teacher also are experienced by many 
teachers who have changed schools or grade levels. It 1s not 
uncommon for a teacher who was highly effective 1n one community to 
move to another and find herself /himself thrashing around like a 
raw beginner. New kinds of students, new policies and procedures, 
and a new curriculum acquired professional competence. And while 
the adjustment period may not be as long or as dramatic for the 
experienced "new" teacher, 1t 1s still disorienting and can be 
severe (p. 8). 

Selection of Inducte e 

Participation of new teachers in the pilot year wls voluntary. As new 
teachers were hired and other teachers changed positions, district personnel 
developed lists of teachers who would be eligible to participate. Since 
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five local districts were participating 1n the program the procedure varied 
slightly with each district. As the school year began the program was 
described to those eligible with the assumption that most would 
participate. The selection of Inductee participants was the responsib . * 1 ty 
of the superintendent of the district 1n consultation with Interested 
teacher leaders. By the beginning of the school year approximately 66 
Inductees were Identified as participating from the five local districts. 
In the Groveport Madison Local School District all first year teachers are 
evaluated, however, 1n other districts, procedures varies. The evaluation 
Instrument employed targets cooperatively set by the administrator and the 
teacher with the emphasis on Individual growth and professional 
Improvement. Administrators and teachers were encouraged to use this 
evaluation Instrument as a target for their mentoring conferences. Thus, 
this Instrument provided the teacher with a starting point on which to 
target Improvements 1n their educational practices. A target that might be 
difficult for principals to set for a new teacher whom they know very little 
about. 

In the future 1t 1s hoped that as new teachers are hired they can be 
formally linked with mentor teachers Immediately. This will provide the new 
teacher with needed support In those first few weeks when many questions or 
concerns arise. 

Definition and Selection of the Mentors 

For the purpose of this program, we have described a mentor as an 
experienced teacher who 1s master of the craft of teaching (Bird, 1985) and 
is an empathetic individual who understands the need for the mentorship 
role. We have taken care to insure that the mentor role is not seen as that 
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of an evaluator and that the mentor does not take part In hiring or firing 
decisions. Truly, the teacher who volunteers to participate in this program 
1s a teaching "buddy." 

The 59 mentor teachers now Involved In our program were chosen In one of 
three ways: (a) by administrators who called on teachers to serve; (b) by 
administrators and teacher representatives who called on teachers to serve; 
and (c) by direct volunteering of teachers who wanted to participate In the 
Induction program. Care was taken to match mentor and Inductee teachers 
with regard to subject or grade level taught, buildlig assignment, and 
common grounds for affiliation. The Program Planning Committee recommended 
that, Ideally, a one-to-one relationship should be established with no mroe 
than two Inductees being matched with one mentor If necessary. 

Roles and Responsibilities of the Mentors 

The role of the mentor In the teaching profession Is not well defined. 
Therefore, we have asked mentors who are participating In our program to 
describe what they Intuit and observe their role to be (See Appendix E). 
Mentors say that their job Is two faceted. First, the mentor must develop a 
rapport with the new teacher. This can be done in many ways. Suggestions 
Include: (a) Introducing yourself to the inductee as soon as a match has 
been made; (b) providing the Inductee with your home phone number; (c) 
socializing with the inductee; (d) giving positive feedback to the inductee 
on practices and techniques observed by mentors; (e) introducing inductees 
to school support staff such as janitors, secretaries, and cooks; (f) 
encourage inductees to vision mentors as listeners; (g) assuring inductees 
that mentors are not evaluators. 
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feedback to the Inductee.) This type of mentoring relatlnship provides 
vital Information for both the mentor and indutee and 1s crucial to a 
healthy mentoring relationship. Driscoll et al., (1985) adds that before 
the observation Is scheduled that a pre-observatlon conference should 
precede with a focus on the procedures for the observation and these 
procedures should be agreed upon. Following this observation Driscoll 
(1985) points out that, a post-observation Is essential In analyzing the 
Information gathered to discuss relevant Issues. Leslie Huling-Austin 
(1985) agrees that data from observations can assist beginning teachers and 
describes several ways for experienced (mentor) teachers to function as a 
colleague 1n assisting beginning teachers (Inductee) during their first 
years of teaching. Huling-Austin (1985) says that experienced teachers can 
provide assistance In three ways: Impromptu conversation, prearranged 
conferences, (which may have a pre-established or emergent agenda) and 
classroom observations. These three types of Interactive strategies were 
Implemented 1n a study of first-year and support teachers conducted by the 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 1n Austin, Texas. The 
significance of these strategies was found to be useful in contributing to 
the repertoire of assistance techniques used by mentor teachers 1n other 
Induction programs. In sum, the most Important factor to remember regarding 
a mentoring relationship 1s that mentoring 1s a two-way street, it takes a 
spirit of reciprocity which 1s developed when the mentor listens as much as 
talks, and the Inductee understands the problems of the beginning teacher 
and then precelves solutions to these problems (Driscoll et al., 1985). 

Recognizing the importance of the mentoring relationship, careful 
consideration of the selection of mentors must be considered before 
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designing a mentor system. In an examination of California's mentor system 
(cf . Wagner, 1984) where the ratio of Inductees to mentors was greater as 
compared to Utah's mentor system where the ratio of mentor to Inductee was a 
one-to-one, 1t was found that the latter was a more productive arrangement 
for both teachers. Many techniques serve as viable 1n the selection 
processes of mentors which range from a systematic and technical to a 
qualitative and Interactive method. Nonetheless, the selection technique 1s 
not as much an Issue as 1s the Importance of two criteria which are 
essential in selection: competence and willingness to serve as a mentor 
(DHscoll et al. f 1985). This latter point gives Implication for the 
training for mentor teachers and provisions for a support system for the 
mentors themselves. These could be conducted 1n the format of workshops, 
graduate courses (as described 1n the Ohio State Induction Project) or 
meetings where mentors have the freedom to express their successes and 
frustrations concerning the mentoring processes. However, the mentoring 
must be an Integral process (Driscoll et al., 1985). In order to help 
mentor teachers understand and adapt to their new roles and responsibilities 
Sparks (1983), after studying the mentoring and staff development 
literature, has Identified the following structured approach for assisting 
mentor teachers. First, mentor teachers need to develop an awareness of the 
problems of the beginning teachers: (b) a needs assessment questionnaire 
should be administered to target some general concerns of beginning teachers 
as well as some individual concerns, also mentor teachers should have an 
opportunity to express their own needs (Stallion, 1985); (c) planning should 
be done by a committee who focuses on the results of the needs assessment 
data as topics of concern for the beginning as well as the mentor teachers. 
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These meetings should be designed where mentor and Inductee meet together on 
some occasions and meet separately on other occasions; (d) Implementation of 
the mentoring system's different goals of mentors and Inductees should be 
kept 1n mind; (e) evaluation should be conducted on several levels. It 1s 
necessary to monitor the needs of the beginning teachers as well as their 
mentor teacher to determine where the mentor system needs a boost from the 
designers of the Induction program; and finally, (f) reassessment of the 
program at the end of the year to determine the success of the program and 
continuation with new directions. In summary, a mentor system that 1s well 
designed and articulated will benefit the district, the beginning teacher, 
the mentor teacher, and the ultimate benefactor, the students. 
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Practice-Centered Inquiry: 
The Guiding Process for Teachers In an Induction Program 

Eva Weisz 
Curriculum Consultant 
Columbiana County Board of Education 
Lisbon, Ohio 

Introduction 

The guiding Image underglrdlng our Induction project Is the 
professional ization of teachers and the notion of the teacher as an 
Inquiring professional. This assumes that teachers can and should be 
reflective about practice and can use that reflection to engage In Inquiry 
to Improve practice and learning about their own teaching (Z1mpher 9 1986). 
One of our assumptions Is that all of the activities of teaching require 
Inquiry and ref lection-ln-practice and that such Inquiry and monitoring can 
lead to understandings that will ultimately Improve practice. 

The tool which we chose to facilitate such Inquiry and self-examination 
1s Practlced-Centered Inquiry, or PCI. PCI Is an approach and a set of 
methods for teachers and administrators to use, Individually, or in groups, 
for Improving their teaching practices through the use of qualitative 
research methods in adopted form. It Involves the skills and operations 
teachers naturally use 1n the ordinary course of their work, 1t finds out 
what 1s going on, it assesses the effects and the consequences of their 
practices, and makes judgments about the effectiveness of practices used or 
tried out. Specifically, PCI is designed for use only by practitioners, for 
purposes of their own choosing, for self-owned questions they take to be 
important enough to seek answers for (Sanders, 1985). It is particularly 
useful for getting answers to the question: What is going on here , with 
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these students In this class? 

PCI differs from conventional education research in that: 1) Its aim Is 
to empower teachers, not to evaluate them on their teaching; 2) Its role Is 
to help them learn about their own practice; 3) Its methods are usable In 
the real world of school and are fitting to the nature of the teacher 1 s work 
and main concerns; 4) Its reason for being Is to help teachers Improve their 
practices and their schools. Basic assumptions underlying the PCI approach 
are as follows: 

* Teachers and administrators are rational. To be rational means to 
Intend to bring about certain consequences, to have an explicit or 
tacit design or theory about how to accomplish one's Intentions, to 
act Intentionally consistent with the design, to feel a sense of 
success or failure, depending on whether one's Intentions were 
achieved, and to correct mismatches so that designs lead to a match 
between Intention and outcome (Argyrls, ). 

*, Teachers tend to have strong personal motivation to be effective 
and^to Improve their effectiveness. 

* Teaching 1s complex. 

* Improvements of teaching can best be achieved by goal -seeking 
conscious effort by other teachers in charge of a class through 
regular observation of practices used, Interpreting the meaning of 
these observed effects in terms of the consequences or alms sought, 
learning from that and revising practices as seems appropriate, 
repeating this in a continuing, conscious effort to learn what 
works and what does not. 

* Teachers naturally do inquire Into the effects and consequences of 
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the practices they use because natural Inquiry Is a normal process humans 
use to learn more about their world because teachers must make judgments 
about what to do and what actions to take (Sanders, 1985). 

The PCI Action Research Model 

PCI builds on an action research model presented by Kemmis and McTaggart 
(1982), The Action Reseach Planner , and Is comprised of four fundamental 
aspects linked Into a dynamic cycle (this model Is presented In Appendix 
F). To do action research one undertakes: 

* to develop a plan of action to Improve what Is already happening 

* to ac£ to Implement the plan 

* to observe the effects of action In the context In which 1t occurs 

* to reflect on these effects as a basis for further planning, 
subsequent action and so on, through a succession of cycles. 

Let us go through each'moment" of the cycle separately. 

The General Plan Is the first action step In the PCI cycle. During this 
stage, the teacher should formulate an exact description of what he or she 
1s going to change in practice this time, and state a rationale for the 
strategic action being planned. The Intended effects of the strategic 
action may also be stated at this time, as well as a 11st of people who are 
Involved, people who are affected, resource requirements, and possible 
constraints and problems. Implementing the First Action Step 1s the second 
phase of the PCI cycle which shows the practitioner at work thoughtfully and 
constructively. Action 1s deliberate and controlled—It Is a careful 
variation of practice, perhaps nsky at times. The third step in the cycle 
1s Observation, or making meaning out of what 1s happening. It provides the 
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basis for reflection. Possible criteria for observing may Include: 

* Am I reflecting on the Issues? 

* How can I enhance my understanding of what 1s happening? 

* Am I discussing my experiences with relevant people? 

* What rethinking of the general Idea Is called for? 

* What replannlng can I envision? 

* Can I anticipate alternative action steps? 

The final step In the PCI cycle Is reflection, or a retrospective stance 
which recalls action as It has been recorded In observation. It seems to 
make sense of the processes, problems, Issues and constraints made manifest 
1n strategic action. This can be facilitated by writing a report of the 
development of the general plan and Its Implementation. 

Why PCI For Inquiry Into Teaching 

There are several reasons for developing alternatives such as PCI, the 
dominant technical-rational approach to describing or Improving teaching, 
one of which 1s the nature of practical work In teaching. First, teaching 
involves intentional, value-laden work. Whenever teachers attempt to 
determine what 1s desirable, they raise value-laden Issues. These cannot be 
resolved through technical means nor outside their concrete contexts. Next, 
teaching 1s situation specific, and occurs in a context shaped by such 
factors as time, nature of the learners, social norms, school policies, and 
others. Because these factors Interact with actions and thus Influence 
them, teaching actions have effects that are not fully knowable in advance. 
Therefore, inferences drawn from an earlier experience may not apply in a 
given case. Third, the consequences of teaching actions depend on how 
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learners perceive and construe them, and may thus differ from those Intended 
by the teacher. 

In summary, teaching 1s practical work that Involves taking actions 
Intentionally and skillfully, 1n a timely way, under conditions that are 
changeable and problematic (Sanders, 1985). These characteristics demand a 
form of Inquiry that can bring accurate empirical Information from the real 
world of a particular teaching context together with systematic reasoning 1n 
the reflective mind of the teacher to generate "wise and prudent action... 1n 
a concrete historical situation" (Carr and Kemmis, 1982: 165). 

PCI Tools 

There are many ways to gather Information about one's teaching and many 
sources that might be tapped. The teachers participating in the 
0SU/Frankl1n City Schools Induction Project have the opportunity to use many 
tools as vehicles to help them with the Inquiry process (These tools are 
presented In Appendix G ) . Tools such as those which follow are examples of 
means that may be used to reflect on and to monitor teaching practices. 

First, many people find that the act of writing in a journal helps them 
to process their experiences. Issues and conflicts surface and become 
clarified as one reflects through writing. Journals can be used to record 
emotions, observations, questions, reflections, discoveries and 
assumptions. Since a journal is a personal record, Its format 1s a matter 
of personal style. A journal entry may include two types of writing, one 
strictly descriptive and the other, strictly reflective. 

Another reflective tool 1s the Critical Event Form, which allows the 
teacher to formulate conclusions abut problems and concerns by describing a 
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specific event and separating description from Interpretations. The 
Critical Event Form 1s divided Into two sections, a descriptive section and 
a judgment section. In the descriptive section, statements should contain 
the observed circumstances and behaviors, while In the judgment section, 
statements should contain feelings, thought, and conclusions. 

The next PCI tool Is the Minute Paper, which affords the teacher the 
opportunity to find out If students are understanding or not. Students are 
given a minute to write answers to two questions anonymously before class 
ends: 1) What Is the most significant thing you learned today? 2) What 
question 1s uppermost In your mind at the end of this class session? Minute 
papers provide excellent feedback on whether or not students are 
understanding and whether there are Important questions which the teacher 
should respond to. They also promote more active listening from students 
and can even Improve students 1 writing. 

The fourth PCI tool Is The Self Interview, or a way of conducting a 
personal dialogue about classroom teaching and/or the teacher's role. This 
tool provides a structure by which teachers may talk to themselves about any 
number of Issues, problems or events that have or are occuring In their 
teaching. Questions addressed in the Interview may Include: 1) What 1s the 
focus for this Interview? 2) What conditions are Impacting on this 
Issue/problem/event? 3) What are some feasible directions one can take in 
resolving the concern? 4) What are the next steps? 

Conclusions 

PCI is a viable approach to the examination of classroom phenomena 
because it deals with the basic issues which undergird all teaching. 
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Teachers using this method need: 

* to pinpoint the questions to be confronted 

* to target the phenomena to be Investigated 

* to determine how those aspects may be observed 

* to determine how those observations can be Interpreted and analyzed 

* to discover how those data may be used to answer the original 
question 

Thus, by proceeding through the steps 1n the cycle, and then recycling, the 
participating teacher 1s playing the role of the teacher as Inquirer, which 
1s a basic notion of this Induction Project 
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What Informs an Induction Year Program? 

Brenda Stallion, Graduate Research Associate 
The Ohio State University 

In practice, the processes of helping teachers Improve their educational 
practices and develop personally and professionally 1s a difficult task. It 
begins with a general Idea that some kind of Improvement or change 1s 
desirable. In deciding just where to begin 1n making Improvements, one 
decides on a field of action— where the battle (not the whole war) should be 
fought (Kemmls, Stephln and McTaggart, 1982, p. 6) for example, Identifying 
the problems of beginning teachers and their mentor teachers and focusing on 
those that are most salient to both groups. 

The purpose of this paper 1s to present what assessment Instruments were 
used to Inform the Franklin Coonty/OSU Induction Year Project for the 
1985-86 pilot year and the 1986-87 Implementation year. 

Pre and Post Needs Assessment 

The decision was made 1n early September of 1985, by the Program 
Planning Committee, to develop a needs assessment Instrument which would be 
situational specific for the Franklin County school districts teachers. 
Thus, this researcher developed and administered a pre and post needs 
assessment instrument for beginning teachers and mentor teachers. The 
purpose was two fold, first, to assess the salient needs of the beginning 
teachers and describe the service needs of the mentor teachers (see Appendix 
H). Secondly, to define the activities of our project, particularly, by 
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Infusing some local credibility to the evolution of our program agenda, 
which we thought could be accomplished through the administration of a local 
needs assessment (the results of this Instrument are Included 1n Appendix H ) 

The developmental frameworks proposed by Veenman (1984) were used as the 
knowledge base for the development of both Instruments and Included the 
eight most frequently cited problems of beginning teachers (as precelved by 
beginning teachers themselves). These Include: (a) classroom discipline, 
(b) motivating students, (c) dealing with Individual differences, (d) 
assessing student work, (e) relationship with parents, (f) organization of 
classwork, (g) Insufficient materials and supplies, (h) dealing with 
problems of Individual students. Consistency 1n findings for both the 
Inductee teachers and mentor teachers were evident (see Appendix G, Table 1) 

These problems were used to formulate the behavioral ly anchored rating 
scale (W1tk1n, 1984) that constituted the design for our data collection 
Instrument. Within these design respondent were asked to rate not only 
their conception of their performance against specific behavioral Hems, but 
also their ultimate desire, accomplishments 1n these areas so that we could 
Identify the degree of the gap between the behavior they believe they 
actually exhibited and the behavior they would Ideally like to exhibit. 
Other researchers, such as Griffin (1982) support this Instrument design and 
contend that needs assessments that are conducted for staff development 
should not be the conventional type of needs assessment tool; but rather, 
those that carefully examine both the observed and precelved needs. In 
addition, Griffin (1982) says, needs assessments should also include a 
process of applying judgment as to the degree to which what 1s 
needed/desired can or should become an object of staff development. 
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Therefore, the results of the pre and post needs assessment In this 
study were used to make that careful judgment. The results Indicated that 
both Inductees and mentors continued to sustain as high priorities the same 
1 terns, 1n both the pre and post assessment, although the degrees of movement 
toward an Ideal status were positively affected as a result of the Induction 
year project. A rank ordering of the ten most frequently precelved problems 
of the beginning teachers 1s in the preassessment 1s as follows and 1s In 
Appendix H, Table 1. A summary of results of the needs of mentor teachers 
1n order to Improve their skills 1n advising and assisting Inductee teachers 
1s noted 1n Appendix H, Table 2. The results of these needs assessments 
Indicate that classroom management, Including classroom organization and 
discipline and rules are concerns of both beginning and mentor teachers. 
Therefore the Identification of these concerns helped us formulate the 
program agenda explicated earlier for the 1986-87 (second year) 
Implementation year and were used to reflect our continued Interest in 
classroom management techniques as a significant knowledge base for 
continued focus 1n the 1986-87 implementation year, as well as other 
knowlege bases to be explicated 1n the Kuehnle paper that follows. 

In sum, these needs assessment Instruments served as only one of several 
tools which helped us to Identify the problems, Issues, and concerns of 
beginning teachers and their mentor teachers. However, as recognized by 
Veenman (1984) the results of assessment tools (such as the one just 
described) should provide Information for the (re)design and Improvement of 
teacher education programs, and thus, provide ways of addressing beginning 
teacher problems. 
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Critical Event Forms 

In addition to the execution of a pre and post needs assessment, we also 
asked participants in the induction project to complete a number of Critical 
Event Forms, describing the nature of the mentoring process that occurred 
between the mentor and Inductee teachers throughout the induction year 
porject. These Instruments, exhibited In the Reflection Packet (see 
Appendix F) and described In the Weisz paper, have been analyzed and the 
following clusters of themes have emerged: 

1. Discipline/Classroom Management : Concerns In this area focus on 
maintaining control of Individual students or the entire class. 
The goal 1s to enhance positive behaviors In students. Examples 
include disruptive behavior such as temper tantrums and 
disrespectful behavior toward a teacher as well as entire class 
control during observations, special events, and regular classroom 
activities. 

2. Parent Relationships/Home Conditions : Concerns in this area focus 
on maintaining positive relationships with parents and dealing with 
frustrations regarding home situations. Examples Include lack of 
parental support in discipline matters, parents'unrealistic views 
of students 1 behaviors or abilities, and abusive parents. 

3. Administrators/Relationships, Support, Policies and Procedures : 
Concerns in this area focus on positive teacher/administrator 
relationships, administrative support provided through observations 
and conferences, and administrative policies and procedures. 
Examples include not being observed a number of times in order to 
provide a valid evaluation; a lack of understanding on the part of 
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the administrator regarding the teacher's goals for Instruction; a 
lack of administrative support for special activities; and, 
administrative Implementatln of Ineffective policies and procedures. 

4. Staff Relationships : Concerns In this area focus on maintaining 

positive relationships with other staff members. Examples Include 

lack of communication between classroom teachers and special 

teachers; lack of communication between grade level teachers; and 
* 

disagreeing with other teachers 1 discipline policies. 

5. Working with Special Needs Students : Concerns In this area focus 
on being able to meet the demands of working with special needs 
children. Examples Include dealing with the frustrations of 
children who are below grade level and enhancing peer relationships 
with a student who Is "not linked." 

6. External Factors : Concerns In this area focus on coping with 
outside forces that Impact on the teacher's role. Examples Include 
making decisions about joining a union and having the school 
entered in a contest by the administrator. 

7. Time Management : Concerns In this area focus on being able to 
fulfill all teaching responsibilities in the time available. 
Examples include never having enought time to accomplish all that's 
required at school and at home as well as coping with the "extras" 
of teaching responsibilities. 

B. Student Safety : Concerns in this area focus on being able to deal 
with unexpected problems concerned with students 1 safety. Only one 
inductee mentioned this as an area of concern in reference to a 
student having a seizure in her classroom. 
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9. Enhancing Self-esteem and Student Peer Relationships : Concerns 1n 
this area focus on promoting positive self-image as well as 
promoting positive peer relationships among class members. 
Examples Include a series of planned classroom activities that are 
designed to enhance self-esteem and promote positive group 
dynamics. (It should be noted that all responses 1n this area of 
concern are provided by one mentor and was unique to one classroom.) 

Mentoring Report Forms Related to Classroom Management Training 

As Indicated earlier classroom management was 1dent1fed as one of the 
major problem of both the beginning teachers and the Inductee teachers. 
Thus, a major focus of the 1985- Induction Year Project was classroom 
management and has continued to be one of the components of the knowledge 
base adapted for the 1986-87 Induction Project (Zlmpher, 1986). In order to 
explore the effects of classroom management training on mentoring 
relationships, an experimental study was designed and conducted by this 
research as a part of a dissertation study. For purposes of this paper 
classroom management will be discussed, the research design, experimental 
treatment Instrumentation, subject selection, the results of those 
conference report forms which were used to analyze the effects of the 
classroom management training on the mentoring relationship and results of 
their 1 implementation will be presented 1n what follows. 

Classroom Management 

Classroom management has caatel much conern over the past decade as It 
relates to educational practices « ? lassroom teachers (Evertson, Emmer, 
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Sanford and Clements, 1983). Discipline and classroom management have 
almost perennially out-ranked other matters 1n the public's concerns about 
Its schools (Gallup, 1986). Classroom management 1s one of the most 
frequently c 1 ted : problems of beginning teachers (Veenman, 1984) and 
beginning programs can provide understandings that will allow them to make 
effective judgments about classroom management and Instruction (Carter and 
Rlchardson-Koehler, 1986). School administrators frequently request 
classroom management as a topic for inservice workshops, and teacher 
educators and researchers are becoming Interested 1n the study of classroom 
management (Evertson, et al. f 1983). 

Assumptions and Related Research 

Brophy (1982) Identifies two assumptions that provide an entry point for 
describing the view of classroom menagement Intervention taken 1n this 
study. The first 1s that the classroom teacher 1s both an authority figure 
and an Instructional leader 1n the classroom setting (cf . Edwards and 
Furlong, 1978; Metz, 1978). This 1s an assumption that frequently matches 
the perspectives of school administrators, teachers, and parents, and also 
students (Allen,. 1986). A second assumption 1s that effective classroom 
management and effective Instruction go hand 1n hand, and vice versa. That 
1s, management and Instruction are continuously Intertwined and 
Interdependent 1n the Interactions that take place 1n classrooms. Recently, 
evidence has been obtained that this assumption 1s well grounded. 8ecause . 
successful classroom managers maximize the time that their students spend 
engaged in academic tasks, they also maximize students 1 opportunities to 
learn academic content. These opportunities show up in superior performance 
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on achievement tests (Brophy, 1979; Rosenshine and Berliner, 1978). 
Indirect causal links have also recently been established between effective 
classroom management and student achievement (Evertson et a1. p 1985). 
Various studies of teacher effectiveness have resulted In Identification of 
teacher variables and classroom process variables associated with student 
achievement outcomes (Brophy, 1979; Rosenshine and Berliner, 1978). 

Various studies of teacher effectiveness have resulted In Identification 
of teacher variables and classroom processes variables associated with 
student achievement outcomes (Brophy, 1979; Brophy and Evertson,1976; Good, 
1983; and StalUngs and Kaskowltz, 1974). Although most of these studies 
were conducted at the elementary classroom level, some studies have also 
addressed the questions at the secondary level (Evertson, Anderson, 
Anderson, and Brophy, 1980; StalUngs, 1980). In these studies, the lole of 
effective classroom management and organization, and student time-on -task 
(Denhman and Lieberman, 1980), emerged as Important variables. 

Broadly speaking, classroom management refers to the provisions and 
procedures made to establish and maintain an environment in which 
Instruction and learning can take place. Studies of classroom management 
provide evidence that from the first day of school, advanced preparation, 
planning, and a systematic approach Influence effective management (Evertson 
and Emmer, 198?; Emmer, Evertson and Anderson, 1980). Specific 
recommendations for teachers from these studies Include (a) planning rules 
and procedures for general classroom organization, (b) presenting rules and 
procedures to students along with expectations for appropriate behavior, (c) 
maintaining a systematic approach through monitoring student academic work 
and behavior, and (d) providing feedback to students about performance. 
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Assumptions have been made that Implementation of these recommendations 
would result in Improved task engagement, fewer Instances of Inappropriate 
behavior, smoother Instructional activities, and student achievement gains. 

Classroom Management Training 

Studies Investigating the effects of training teachers In principles of 
effective management are rare (Evertson, Emmer, Sanford, and Clements, 1983; 
Sanford, Clements, and Martin, 1981). However, these studies support the 
Implementation of a management training program as a useful inservice 
procedure. Teachers trained to Implement the recommendations outlined above 
were found to have Improved student task engagement, more Instances of 
appropriate student behaviors, and smoother Instructional activities. In 
these studies, the relationship between management training and student 
achievement gains were not directly addressed. 

Evertson et al., (1985) reports a series of validation training studies 
conducted in several school districts In Arkansas. The purpose of the 
validation studies was to access the exportablllty of procedures and 
findings from earlier studies conducted by Evertson and her colleagues in 
tightly controlled research settings In Texas. In general, findings 
supported the training procedures as a successful and cost-eff 1c1ent form of 
school -based staff development, and demonstrated that effects of the 
training could be replicated in local school settings. 

In this study, of 35 five-point ratings used to access teachers 
management practices following classroom observations, 22 (61%) were 
significant in favor of the trained teacher. Means for the trained group 
exceeded the control group means on all but one of the 35 variables. The 
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strongest effects were for describing lesson objectives and lesson content 
clearly, using efficient and appropriate classroom procedures and routines, 
consistency 1n managing student behavior, and a task-oriented classroom 
focus. Additionally, examination of data on standardized and 
criterion-referenced achievement tests 1n math and English classes revealed 
slgnlfcantly higher group means for trained teachers. These results provide 
support for the Indirect effects of classroom management training on student 
achievement outcomes (Evertson et al. f 1985). 

Operational definitions for the program of classroom management training 
1n Evertson 's studies were contained within the content of the training 
workshops. An outline of workshop content, for trained teachers 1s provided 
1n Table 1. Essentially, classroom management 1s operationally defined 1n 
terms of three components: planning, presenting rules, procedures and 
expectations, and ma1nta1n1g the system throughout the school year. 
Typically, this content 1s presented to teachers 1n a two-day workshop 
format and classroom observations have been documented following the 
workshops to assess effects on teachers' classroom practices. 
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Table 1 



I. Planning 

A. Use of space (readying the classroom) 

B. Rules for general behavior 

C. Rules and procedures for specific areas 

1. Students use of classroom space and facilities 

2. Student use of out-of -class areas 

3. Student participation during whole class activities/ 
seatwork 

4. Student participation In dally routines 

5. Student participation during small group activities 

D. Consequences/incentives for appropriate/Inappropriate behavior 

E. Activities for the first day of school 

II. Presenting rules, procedures and expectations 

A. Teaching rules and procedures 

1. Explanation 

2. Rehearsal 

3. Feedback 

4. Reteachlng 

B. Teaching academic content 

C. Communicating concepts and directions clearly 

III. Maintaining the system 

A. Monitoring for behavioral and academic compliance 

B. Acknowledge appropriate behavior 

C. Stopping inappropriate behavior 

0. Consistent use of consequences/Incentives 

E. Adjusting Instruction for Individual students/groups 

F. Keeping students accountable for work 

G. Coping with special problems 
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Research Design 

The purpose of this study explored the effects of relationships between 
paired mentor and Inductee teachers on the Inductees 1 classroom management 
behaviors. The research design selected to operational Ize these purposes 
was the posttest only control group design (Campbell and Stanley, 1966). 
This design Is Illustrated as follows: 

R X 0 

R 0 

Where R represents random assignment of subjects to treatment conditions, X 
represents the experimental treatment and 0 represents the observed variable 
(posttest). In the diagram, the experimental group and the control group 
are represented on different lines. That is, the experimental group 
receives the experimental treatment and the control group does not. Both 
groups are then observed following the treatment (e.g., the presence or 
absence of the treatment), and comparisons are drawn between observations of 
the two groups in order to Infer the effects of the treatment. 

An extension of the Campbell and Stanley posttest only control group 
design was used in this study. This design Is illustrated as follows: 

R X HI °I 

R ** °I 

R X o °I 

In this design, three comparison groups are represented. The first two 
groups received an experimental treatment (X MI and X^), which will be 
described in detail in the next section of this chapter, and the third group 
(X Q ) did not receive an experimental treatment. This third group is 
referred to as the control group. The subscript designations "M" and " I H 
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refer to mentor teachers and Inductee teachers who serve as subjects In this 
study. Both mentor and Inductee teachers assigned to the first treatment 
group received the experimental treatment. For mentor and Inductee teachers 
assigned to the second treatment condition, the mentor teachers received the 
experimental treatment but the Inductee teachers did not. For the pairs of 
teachers assigned to the third group, neither mentors nor Inductees received 
the experimental treatment. The observations that followed participation 1n 
each of the three treatment conditions (Oj) focused on the Inductee 
teachers only. 

Experimental Treatment 

The independent variable in this study, e.g., the experimental 
treatment, consisted of a program of classroom management Intervention 
training. The training was delivered In a workshop format and was conducted 
at a mid-point in the school year. As described above, mentor teachers 
assigned to the two experimental groups participated in the training 
workshop. The difference 1n treatment conditions for these first two groups 
was the presence or absence of the Inductee teachers in the training 
workshops. In this way the research design permitted description of both 
the effects of Intervention training and different levels of exposure to the 
training. In other words, for one group the effects of training the 
mentor/Inductee pair were observed and for the second group, the effects of 
training the mentors only were observed. 

A classroom management training model provided the basis for developing 
the training workshop. The model 1s the product of a series of classroom 
management training studies conducted by Evertson and her colleagues (Emmer, 
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Evertson and Anderson, 1980; Evertson, Anderson, Anderson and Brophy, 1980; 
Evertson et al. 9 1983; Evertson et al. 9 1985). These studies, however, have 
focused primarily on classroom management training at or before the 
beginning of the school year. The training model was designed for 
prevention of classroom management problems rather than remediation of 
problems after they occur. In contrast, there was a need In this study to 
Implement the training at mid-year. Therefore, adaptations In the 
management training model were necessary so that It could serve as an 
Intervention model rather than a prevention model. 

Instrumentation 

The outcome measures In this study were designed to access the effects 
of a classroom management training program on the mentoring relationship of 
paired mentor and Inductee teachers. In other words, we wanted to determine 
1f teachers who were paired in experimental groups and received a program on 
classroom management training discussed those aspects of the training 
session to a greater degree than those paired mentor and Inductee teachers 
who never received a program on classroom management training. Therefore, 
we asked those teachers who received tra1r*ng and those teachers who did not 
receive training to complete a set of conference report forms. These forms 
were distributed at a meeting help prior 1p :he Classroom Management 
Workshop where participants (both ex-*H~ rtal and control groups) were 
given directions for completing and returning the conference report forms. 
Teachers from both groups (experimental and control) were never told that 
they were a part of an experimental study or what topics to discuss as they 
conferenced with each other. The teachers were asked to complete five 
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conference report forms within a ten week span of time (one form, to be 
completed every two weeks was then collected for a total of five forms per 
paired group of teachers). 

Results 

A Chl-square was used as the analysis procedure for the conference 
report forms (see Table 2). Results Indicated that the teachers In group I 
(MI) pairs discussed more classroom management problems than did group II (N 
only) than did group III (neither H or I). As Indicated In Table 2, group I 
discussed 42 related classroom management problems and 10 unrelated 
classroom management problems. Group II discussed 31 related classroom 
management problems and 10 unrelated classroom management problems. Group 
III discussed 27 related classroom management problems and 17 unrelated 
classroom management problems. The total related problems discussed totaled 
100 and the unrelated problems totaled 37. In sum, the degree of discussion 
of classroom management problems during the mentor/Inductee conferences 1s 
associated with the experimental treatment of the group to which the 
mentor/Inductee pairs belongs, with the experimental group II discussing 
more management problems than did group III (control) but fewer problems 
than did group I. 

Sample Selection Procedures 

All subjects selected for this study were teachers in nine school 
buildings located in the Groveport Madison school district. Groveport 
Madison was one of five local school districts Involved in the Franklin 
County/OSU Induction Project, Phase I. Phase I of the project extended from 
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August 7, 1985 to June 9, 1986. Participation by the district In the 
Induction project and In the research study was voluntary. This partlclular 
district was selected for several reasons: 1) the school district was eager 
to cooperate and wanted the Information to Improve their Instructional 
program, 2) the accessible population for this study was large enough for 
the sample size needed to conduct the research, and 3) the superintendent 
was enthusiastic and willing to provide support for the study. 
Consequently, mentor teachers were carefully selected by their building 
principal so that pairs were matched by grade level or subject level. 

Initial contacts with teachers and district personnel were made by the 
superintendent of the Groveport Madison District to Insure his support for 
this study in terms of human and financial resources. These resources 
Included release time for mentoring activities and for participating in the 
classroom management workshops, and financial contributions to provide the 
workshop materials. Following this, the researcher and one building level 
administrator contacted each of the nine building principals to 
operational ize the procedures of the study. Following these Initial 
clearances, a meeting was scheduled at each Individual building which 
Included the prinicpal and the paired mentor/Inductee teachers. The first 
criterion for subject selection was participation in the Induction Project. 
The second criterion was willingness to work as paired mentor/Inductee 
teachers throughout the school year. The purpose of the meeting was to 
explain the study, the activities Involved in the study, and the 
expectations required of the paired mentor/Inductee teachers. 

The sample of elementary and secondary teachers in this study numbered 
70. The Inductee teachers participating in the project numbered 35; mentor 
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teachers participating also numbered 35 (e.g., there were 35 mentor/Inductee 
pairs). There were 8 male and 26 female Inductees and 5 male and 29 female 
mentor teachers. The average age of the Inductee teachers was 35. All were 
Caucasian with the exception of one black subject. The teaching experience 
of the Inductee teachers ranged from 0 to 17 years with an average of 5. 
For mentor teachers the range was 3 to 29 years with an average of 10. 
There were 6 Inductees who held a master's degree and 28 who held a 
bachelor's degree. There were 12 mentors who held a master's degree and 22 
who held a bachelor's degree. Subjects Included 36 (18 mentor/Inductee 
pairs) teachers at the elementa l grade level and 32 (16 mentor/Inductee 
pairs) at the secondary level. 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Classroom Management Problems by Groups 



Related 



Unrelated 



to 
o. 

3 

£ 

CD 



I 

II 
III 



42 


10 


31 


10 


27 


17 



52 

41 
44 



There are no differences among experimental groups in classroom management 
problems discussed during mentor/inductee conferences. 



4.71 <X2, .10 = 4.61 ==> reject H 0 
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What Structures Support "The Right Stuff" 

for the 1986-87 Induction Year Program? 

Sherry Kuehnle, Principal 
Groveport Madison Local Schools 

Development of an Instructional Supervision Model for Inquiring 

Professionals . The conceptual design of the Instructional supervision model 

for Inquiring professionals Is based on considerations of three knowledge 

bases; Including, knowledge of classroom practices, knowledge about 

classroom observation, and knowledge of Instructional supervision. This 

conceptualization sustains the notion of creating Inquiring professionals. 

It can be envisioned as In Figure l f and subsequently defined, as three 

overlapping circles wherein the knowledge bases Intersect to formulate the 

area wherein we will focus our attention during the Implementation phase of 

this project. 

Figure 1 
THE THREE KNOWLEDGE BASES 




Classroom Processes ; The primary reference point for knowledge on 
classroom processes will be the WUtrock (1986) third edition of the 
Handbook of Research on Teaching . In this handbook the knowledge areas 
of classroom processes are explicated most effectively 1n an 
Introductory chapter by Shulman (1986) entitled "Paradigms and Research 
Programs 1n the Study of Teaching: A Contemporary Perspective." As 
such, Shulman describes a synoptic map of research on teaching wherein 
the major research programs that organize the bulk of research on 
teaching are presented, described, analyzed, contrasted, and 
criticized. These areas are described as follows, beginning with: 
The central and most active program 1n research on teaching, 
process-product research, followed by Its close cousin, albeit 
occasional critic, the program of research on academic learning 
time. We will see how the student mediation program occupies a 
position midway between the perspectives of process/product 
research and studies of classroom processes as ecological systems, 
or as language communities. The study of teacher cognition will be 
examined and parallel to examinations of pupil cognition and 
several programs. (Shulman, 1986, p. 9) 

Various research agendas are then subsequently acknowledged and 
described Including the process product research on effective teaching, 
studies on time and learning, pupil cognition and tho mediation of 
teaching, classroom ecology, and teacher cognition and decision making. 
As well, we wish to acknowledge our Interest 1n a host of discipline 
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related research agendas which can be useful for beginning teaching 
Including the discipline studies of early childhood and elementary 
school teaching, written composition, reading, mathematics, natural 
sciences, the teaching of arts and aesthetics, moral education and 
values education, and research on the teaching of social studies. Me 
think that these areas constitute the knowledge base on classroom 
processes which can be usefully drawn upon as a content focus for the 
Induction project. Obviously we cannot begin to become Involved In all 
of the knowledge areas simultaneously. Ultimately we will prioritize 
this 11st, beginning with classroom management, and more through these 
topics Incrementally, as differentiated by need. 
Classroom Observation : A primary goal derived from our Interest 1n 
classroom observations Is to allow teacher mentors and Inductees to 
become acquainted with an overview of classroom observation processes, 
Including ways of making meaning out of classroom life and practices. 
From this analysis teacher mentors and Inductees will be able to create 
observation procedures and apply these techniques In real classroom 
situations. The primary knowledge base will be derived from the chapter 
by Evertson and Green (1986) 1n the third Handbook of Research on 
Teaching entitled "Observation and Inquiry and Method. - The purpose of 
their chapter was "to explore the nature of observation as a research 
approach and to provide a framework for making Informed decisions about 
design and Implementation of observational research. . . to explore the 
nature of observational Inquiry and method's related to this Inquiry 
process" (Evertson and Green, 1986, p. 163). The focus of our work on 
observation systems will be on the nature of observation and the 
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creation of observational tools. Particularly, we will focus on using 
an action research framework for selecting, designing, and Implementing 
observation of educational practices and Issues. Various ways of 
recording and storing observations will be examined so that the teachers 
may develop a repertoire of strategies for collecting and analyzing data 
on aspects of life 1n their classrooms. Mentor and Inductee teachers 
will be exposed to various systems Including the utilization of category 
systems, descriptive systems, narrative systems, and technological 
records. Each of these ways of recording will be presented and 
described to participating mentor and Inductees through the expertise of 
faculty members at The Ohio State University and consultants. 
Instructional Supervision ; Our Interest 1n Instructional supervision 1s 
for the purpose of allowing participating teacher mentors and Inductees 
to review supervision practices from the perspective of the purposes 
these approaches are Intended to serve. From this array of supervisory 
practices, students will utilize modified clinical models to design 
Individual approaches to supervision, Incorporating knowledge of 
classroom Observation processes to Inform the supervisory approach. The 
knowledge base for this approach to Instructional supervision will be 
derived from multiple Instructional supervision models particularly 
those proposed by Cogan (1973), Goldhammer (1980), GUckman (1978), 
G1t11n (1980), Garman (1985), and Kemmls and McTaggart (1984). 
These multiple supervision models will reflect multiple forms of 
clinical supervision and generally Include the following six stages: 
problem analysis, Instrument design, classroom observation, analysis, 
feedback, and recycling. In this Instructional supervision design, the 
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teacher mentor and Inductee will decide together the focus of their 
classroom observation which participating teachers wish to have observed 
and develop various recording systems wherein the activities observed 
and the symbols used are the creation of the mentor and Inductee. The 
emphasis will be on utilizing observation systems and the Instructional 
supervision process 1n order to provide new teachers and their mentors 
with a fuller understanding of the subtltHes and complexities of 
classroom Interaction and activity. 

Underg1rd1ng the notion of the Instructional Supervision Model for 
Inquiring Professionals 1s a learning cycle which we hope to Implement 
throughout the course of the Implementation phase of this project. Each 
session provided during the Implementation phase will be devoted to 
considerations of classroom observation processes and supervision procedures 
with particular focus on aspects of classroom processes, that 1s on specific 
aspects of the knowledge base explicated previously with reference to 
Shulma^s work (for observation and supervision practices). Our intent 1s 
to Involve ourselves regularly and repeatedly 1n the process of building 
understandings of both observation and supervision processes. Thus in the 
first phase of our sessions, we will engage 1n activi ties/clinical . 
simulations/appropriate exercises that allow for awareness about topics 
(process knowledge). In the second phase, teachers and mentors will become 
familiar with knowledge about the various topics presented (content 
knowledge). In the third phase, the participants will construct 
actual/useable observation systems/supervision procedures appropriate to the 
topics presented (knowledge/process Integration and application). 
Accordingly, we will engage In . . . know about . . . and construct 
knowledge and ways of learning about this knowledge. 
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These three critical concepts are underglrded by a set of assumptions 
about the organization of the Implementation phase as follows: 

Assumption 1 - We must consider what 1s Important for teachers to know 
beginning with existing knowledge bases in areas associated with 
classroom processes, classroom observation, and Instructional 
supervision* As such, we need to develop a notion of the 
teacher-researcher- 1 Inker wherein teachers become translators of 
research In the ordinary everyday language most appropriate to teacher 
understanding and subsequent Implementation 1n the classroom. 
Consequently underglrdlng our use of extant knowledge bases will be that 
a number of teachers 1n the Induction program will serve as 
researcher-linkers in the translation of research to everyday practice 
and application. 

Assumption 2 - The model for Unking research and teaching is based on a 
set of assumptions about the nature of teaching and the relationship of 
research and practice extracted from the extant literature. The 
assumptions Include but are not limited to the following: 

1. Teaching is situation specific. 

2. Research can provide a mirror to hold up to instruction. Research 
is not a prescribes 

3. Reserch can be presented in "translated" forms readily accessible 
to teachers. 

4. Research knowledge is a useful tool that can guide improvement of 
instruction. 

5. Instructional leadership is a person to person endeavor. 
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6. Research on teaching, if teachers and administrators can help 
develop understanding processes of Instruction and reflect on 
Instruction In a given setting. Use valuable research, toss out 
useless research. 

7. There are different ways of bridging between research and practice 
(Green, 1986). 

Assumption 3 - Assumptions about characteristics of effective staff 
development programs must also be considered since a 
mentorsh1p/1nduct1on program Is a farm of staff development. These 
characteristics are framed as a set of questions that need to be 
addressed as the project continues to unfold. 

1. How 1s a program of staff development defined? What determined the 
scope and quality of a program? How will this be differentiated 
across different sized LEAs to account for quality regardless of 
size; should there at least up front be compensatory funding for 
less endowed LEAs? Who decides such questions and how? 

2. To what extend should the content of staff development be divided 
by state, local funding agents? To what level of specificity? 
What data should be employed? To what extent should data 
collection be standardized? To what extent should local 
differences be acknowledged? How should costs for these kinds of 
decisions, data collection be borne? Again who decides such 
questlns and how? 

3. To what extent should staff development activities by publically 
supported for primary purposes such as theoretical development, the 
generation of new knowledge or even career development? 
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4. To what extent should Inservlce prospects be tied to teacher and 
student performance? What types of resources are needed to do 
this? What portion of all staff development activities should be 
given over to this? How will obvlus context differences In schools 
and classrooms be accounted for? 

5. To what extent should specific continuing requirements needed to 
maintain licensure be tied to participation In approved programs of 
staff development and to specific teacher teacher and student 
outcomes? 

6. How 1s eligibility for leadership training/career ladders 
determined at various points In one's career, especially In 
relationship to a leadership role In state development? What 
guidelines are needed In terms of salary differential, amount of 
time released from the classroom? 

Assumption 4 - Assumptions about ongoing maintenance and updating of 
Information. We believe that It Is critical to link the large session 
meetings regarding the concepts explicated above with building level 
activity. Such a link Is critical If we are to Instill In Individual 
teachers the notion of practice centered Inquiry (Kemmis and HcTaggart 9 
1984) and have teachers develop an Inquiring professional stance. This 
approach will require teachers to develop strategies for and to engage 
1n planning action, observing and reflecting. 

Assumption 5 - We are confident that various people who assume 
supervisory roles in the mentor Induction program will have 
differentiated responsibility vis a vis beginning teachers and other 
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mentor teachers. We wish to differentiate models of Instructional 
supervisory practice on a continuum from building administrators who 
have formal authority 1n the system to Instructional leaders, such as 
staff development officers, to officially designated mentors, to peer 
associations. We wish not only to differentiate the nature of role and 
responsibility vis a vis Instructional supervision but also to document 
over the course of the Implementation year the relationship of formal 
mentoring processes to Informal mentoring processes. The culminating 
activity of the Instructional Supervision Model for Inquiring 
Professionals will be the creation between mentor and Inductee pairs of 
an Instructional supervision model tailor-made to their particular 
needs, roles, and responsibilities. As such we will lead each of the 
mentor Inductee pairs through a series of tasks as explicated below: 
Task 1A: The Overall Role: How do you Define the Mentoring Role? 

Task IB: What Task Will the Mentor be Expected to Do? What 1s the 
purpose of each task? What conditions need to exist to enab . the 
mentor to accomplish these tasks? What conditions will limit the mentor 
being able to accomplish chese tasks? To whom does the mentor report? 

Task 2: The Underlying Assumptions: List Assumptions Which the 
Mentor/Inductee Feel Are Guiding Principals for Instructional 
Supervision. 

Task 3: Construct a Model of Instructional Supervision: Identify and 
Define Model Components, Provide a Graphic Depiction of the Model and A 
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Brief Narrative Description of How the Model Works, and Complete the 
Following: Name the Component, the Purposes and Goals, the General 
Strategies. 



Task 4: Reflecting and Analyzing Data. Answer the following questions 
regarding classroom observation as follows: purpose and goals, who 
decides who and what gets observed, Identify entry strategies, when and 
how much will you observe, how will you collect the desired data, and 
Identify exit strategies. 



We have piloted the development of these models and are Including them 
as significant because they constitute the major coming together of the 
conceptualization described 1n this most Important phase (second year) of 
the Implementation project. 
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APPENDIX A 

Needs Assessments of Mentors and Inductees 
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Franklin County /OSU 



Needs Assessment for 



Beginning Teachers 




This instrument was developed by Brenda Stallion, Graduate Research Assistant, Ohio State 
University in gonjunctionwith the Franklin County Schools/OSU Induction Program, funded 
by NIE grant contract #400-85-1043. Use of this instrument must be by permission of 
program director, Dr. Nancy L. Zimpher, College of Education, Department of Policy and 
Leadership, The Ohio State University, 121 Ramseyer_Hall, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
FRANKLIN COUNTY/OSU PILOT INSTRUMENT 



Section I 

DIRECTIONS FOR RECORDING RESPONSES ON SURVEY: 

Please complete the following 25 needs statements. Note that the 
responses range from one extreme example of behavior to another. Fill 
out the needs assessment as follows: 

a. Read each statement carefully* 

b. Circle the responses most appropriate for a given time. 

c. Note that there are two responses that pertain to each item. 
Make sure both responses are completed, 

d. Please read the following example. 



As a beginning teacher. 



This induction program 
is unnecessary and 
threatening to me 



Between 
1 & 3 



This induction program 
seems to have potential 
for helping me 



Between 
3 & 5 



This induction 
program is 
great and 
offers me a 
change for 
personal & 
professional 
growth & 
devel opment |5 



E 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
FRANKLIN COUNTY/OSU PILOT INSTRUMENT 



'ginning teacher. 



lesson plans 
fficult to 
j organize 



17 



between 
I & 3 



I find lesson plans are 
somewhat problematic to 
prepare & follow 



17 



between 
3 4 5 



My lesson plans are 

detailed and easy for a 

substitute to teach TT" 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



^ginning teacher. 



knowledge of few 
:tional resources 
s materials 
)le 



between 
I & 3 



Jil 



I have knowledge of several 
resources teachers use 
when teaching their 
classes 



Hi 



between 
3 & 5 



I have knowledge of a 
variety of instructional 
resources & class 

materials available to . 

the program [5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



sginning teacher. 



few activities 
tivating 
ts 



JTJ 



between 
I & 3 



I know some motivating 
activities 



between 
3 & 5 



I am familiar with many 
activities that get 

students involved . 

4 motivated [5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 
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3 



eginning teacher. 



ssroom discipline 
gies do not seem 
duce the results 
cipated 



JT 



between 
I & 3 



My classroom discipline 
strategies seem 
reasonably effective 
and comfortable for me 
to use 



TT 



between 
3 & 5 



My classroom discipline 
strategies seem very 
effective & complement 
my teaching & 
personality style 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



tbooks and workbooks 
t appropriate for 
ade level I teach 
e out-of-date 



between 
I & 3 



My textbooks and 
workbooks need some 
revisions 



between 
3 & 5 



m 



My textbooks & 
workbooks are carefully 

selected & appropriate , 

for the grade level \T 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



nfamiliar with 
ed course 



between 
1 & 3 



Graded courses of study 
are available to me 
somewhere in the 
building 



J3 



between 
3 & 5 



Graded courses of 
study are used to plan 
my courses 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



between 


When dealing with 


between 


1 & 3 


individual differences 


3 & 5 




I help students after 




IT 


lectures 




IT 





ealing with 
dual differences 
ly consider them 



When dealing with 
individual differences I 
plan for the whole class 
while I help 

individuals J_5 



Here is where I want to be 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
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>eginning teacher. 



[ need guidance and 
rt I don't feel 
rtable asking other 
irs & administrators 



between 
1 & 3 



When I need guidrnce and 
support I talk to friends 
outside the field of 
education 




Here is where I perceive myself now 
Here is where I want to be 



When I need guidance and 
support I feel secure in 

asking for help from | 

teachers & ad ministrators | 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



>eginning teacher. 



lealing with my 
igues they treat 
te a student teacher 





between 


When dealing with my 




between 




1 & 3 


colleagues they are 




3 & 5 






unsure of my professional 






rr 


IT 


ability, but supportive 


3 


IT 



When dealing with my 
colleagues they treat me 
as a professional teacher 
& consider me their _ 
equal I 5 



Here is where I want to be 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



beginning teacher. 



. my teaching load is 
lible and hinders 
ility to teach well 



ra 



between 
I & 3 



I feel my teaching load is 
reasonable but allows me 
little time to plan new 
activities |3 



between 
3 & 5 



I feel my teaching load 
is ideal & allows me 
opportunities to plan for 
individual areas [5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



beginning teacher. 



. worried I might 
le wrong thing 



between 
I & 3 



□ m 



I call the parent when 
there is a problem 



between 
3 & 5 



I frequently contact 
the home & inform parents 
of their child's _ 
progress |T 



Here is where I perceive myself now 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 
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ginning teacher. 



laching I lecture 
188 each day & 
le ideas on 
trd 



between 
I & 3 



When teaching I 
occasionally change 
routines so the class 
does not get bored _ _ 




When teaching I do a 
variety of activities in 
small groups & as a 
class 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



ginning teacher. 



8cipling students 
& threaten 
8 frequently 


between 
1 & 3 


When discipling students 
I follow through with my 
class rules when students 


between 
3 & 5 


When disciplining students 
I follow through on the 
rules & explain the 


! 


2 


misbehave 

3 




consequences for good & 

bad behavior | 5 



Here is where I want to be 



2 3 4 5 



ginning teacher. 



discovered that my 
8 do not seem to 
and my lesson after 
nt it 



between 
I & 3 



I have discovered that 
my students seem 
interested but sometimes 
have difficulty in 
following my lesson 




I have discovered that 
my students follow 
directions & work 
actively after my 
lesson 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



ginning teacher. 



I feel my students are 
noisy but seem like they 
are working together 



my student 8 are 
hen working with 
her 



nl 



between 
I & 3 



between 
3 & 5 



r 



I feel my students work 
cooperatively and are 
well-behaved during 
group work 
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eginning teacher. 



my school equipment 


between 


My school equipment works 


between 


istent or does not 


1 & 3 




well but is not always 


.1 & 5 


ell 








available 






1 




2 


1 3 

1 .i. ... _j 


f 

i — 



My school equipment is 
available within the 
room & always works 
properly 



Here is where I perceive myself now I 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be I 2 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



ealing with special 
ion students I feel 
d & have difficulty 
tanding their needs 



between 
I & 3 



I would like to help 
special education students 
but have problems in 
dealing with them in 
classroom situations 



3 



between 
3 & 5 



4 



I work cooperatively 
with the special education 
teachers & can diagnose 
the needs of these _ 
students |5 



Here it, where I perceivu myself now I 2 3 4 5 
Here is *here I want tc be I 2 3 4 5 



beginning teacher. 



communicate with 
ncipal I feel unsure 
/her expectations 
el insecure with 



in 



between 
I & 3 



When communicating with 
my principal I ask for 
advice and support 
frequently 



\ be: we en 

! : 6 5 



rn 



When communicating with 
my principal I understand 
the goals and expectations 
she/he has for me & 
recognize his/her , — 
supp ort I 5 



Here is where I perceive myself now I 2 3 4 5 
Here h whece I want to be I 2 3 4 5 



75 



76 



o 
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eginning teacher. 



nsferring from one 
activity to the next 
quently confusing 
i 



17 



between 
I & 3 



In transferring from one 
class activity to the next 
is orderly but takes too 
long for my students to — 
get ready | 3 



between 
3 & 5 



In transferring from one 
class activity to the 
next it runs smoothly 
& orderly 



u 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



valuating my students 
unsure about how 
ge their progress 





between 


When evaluating my students 


between 




1 & 3 


I administer many tests 


3 & 5 






and quizzes 




1 


2 


3 


rr 



When evaluating my students 
I provide frequent 
feedback with comments on 
assignments and recently 
graded tests [T 



Here is where I want to be 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



classroom I have 
ulty getting stude 
ed in classroom 
sion 





between 


In the classroom I invite 


between 




8 


1 & 3 




student responses during 
lecture 


3 & 5 




[7 




2 


rr 




4 



In the classroom I ask 
students to assist in 
planning how they will 
learn the curriculum 
content 



Here is where I perceive myself now 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



77 
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eginning teacher. 



community 
ement as a time 
ling endeavor 




I see community involvement 
as a possibility for 
developing community/ 
school relationships 



between 
3 4 5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 
Here is where I want to be 



I see community involvement 
as Che ideal cooperative 
effort in which both the 
school and community _ 
can benefit [5 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



eginning teacher. 



knowledge in 
ping a good test 



J3 



between 


I borrow examples of 


between 


I can design tests that 


1 & 3 


evaluation instruoi nts from 


3 & 5 


specifically address the 




other resources and teachers 




objectives covered in 


2 


3 


4 


class 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



(7 



eginning teacher. 



r have routine 
and clerical work 
ted on time 



between 
I & 3 



I ask for help as I 
encounter problems in 
completing routine forms 
and clerical work 



between 
3 & 5 



I complete routine forms 
and clerical responsibilities 
on time and without any 
assistance [5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



eginning teacher. 



om have time to plan 
dualized activities 
dents can work 
ndently 



between 
! & 3 



I ask individual students to 
work together quietly until 
I can help 




I plan and create learning 
centers that can be used 
by individual students 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 
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Section II 



Please respond to the following sentence stem by writing a brief 
paragraph. 



My greatest need as a beginning teacher, at this point in time is. 



* 81 

ERLC A 



10 

ss# 

(last 4 digits) 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
FRANKLIN COUNTY/OSU PILOT INSTRUMENT 



This instrument is designed to give you the opportunity to express your 
opinions about your needs as a beginning teacher so that Franklin County 
and OSU can provide you the services necessary in meeting those needs. 
Thera are no right or wrong responses, so do not hesitate to mark the 
statements frankly. 

Section III 



Fill in the information below. You will notice that there is no place for 
your name. Please do not record your name. All responses will be strictly 
confidential and results will be reported by groups only. DO NOT OMIT ANY 



School district 



A 8e . Sex Grade leve/subject taught 

Total number of years teaching experience 



Highest degree completed^ 

Place where educational training was received 



Area of preparation or certification 

Major , Minor 

Race: (Circle One) 

A. American Indian 

B. Asian American 

C. Black American 

D. Hispanic, Spanish - surnamed American 

E. White American 

F. Other 



Which erf the following define you as an inductee (beginning) teacher in the 
Franklin County/OSU Induction Program. (Circle all that apply to your 
definition.) 

A. Certified teacher assigned to a classroom for the first time 

B. Certified teacher who was on an extended professional leave and 
returning to the classroom 

C. Certified teacher assigned to a different grade level 

D. Certified teacher assigned to a subject markedly different from 
previous assignments 

E. Certified teacher who was new to the building which you were assigned 

F. Certified teacher who was new to the district 

ERIC 82 



CATEGORIES FOR EACH QUESTION IN THE BEGINNING TEACHER 

1 . Planning Lessons 

2. Knowledge of Instructional Resources and Materials 

3. Motivating Students 

4. Classroom Discipline Strategies 

5. Insufficient Materials and Supplies 

6. Knowledge of Instructional Resources and Materials 

7. Dea:\i • with Individual Differences 

8. Inadequate Guidance and Support 

9. Relations with Colleagues 

10. Heavy Teaching Load 

11. Parent Relationships 

12. Motivating Students 

13. Classroom Discipline/Rules „ *. 

14. Planning Lessons 

15. Classroom Discipline 

16. Inadequate School Equipment 

17. Dealing with Individual Differences 

18. Principal and Administrator Relationships 

19. Classroom Discipline Strategies 

20. Assessing Students' Work 

21. Motivating Students 

22. Parent Relationships 

23. Assessing Students' Work 

24. Classroom Management Organization 

25. Dealing with Individual Differences 



83 



Franklin County/OSU 



Needs Assessment for 



Mentor Teachers 




This instrument was developed by Brenda Stallion, Graduate Research Assistant, Ohio state 
University in conjunction with the Franklin County Schools/OSU Induction Program, funded 
by NIE grant contract #400-85-1043. Use of this instrument must be by permission of 
program director, Dr. Nancy L. Zimpher, College of Education, Department of Policy and 
Leadership, The Ohio State University, 121 Ramseyer Hall, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR MENTOR TEACHERS 
FRANKLIN COUNTY/OSU PILOT INSTRUMENT 



Section I 

DIRECTIONS FOR RECORDING RESPONSES ON SURVEY: 

Please complete the following 25 needs statements. Note that the 
responses range from one extreme example of behavior to another. 
Fill out the needs assessment as follows: 

a. Read each statement carefully. 

b. Circle the responses most appropriate for a given item. 

c. Note that there are two responses that pertain to each item. 
Make sure both responses are completed. 

d. Please read the following example. 



As a mentor teacher. 



I feel pressured 


Between 


I feel there is 


Between 


and overwhelmed 


1 & 3 


a need for a 


3 & 5 


by mentoring 




mentoring program 




responsibilities 




but am unsure of 










any responsibilities 




1 




2 


rr 


IT" 



I feel honored 
in being asked to 
be a mentor and 
am eager to assume 
my new mentoring 
responsibilities 

5 



Here is where I want to be 



12 3 4 5 
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REEDS ASSESSMENT FOE MENTOR TEACHEES 
FRANKLIN COUNTY/OSU PILOT INSTRUMENT 



mtor teacher 



not as yet 


between 




I send the beginning 




between 




I freely exchange 




some of my 


1 & 3 




teacher to the resource 




3 & 5 




materials & resources 




:tional 






. center for 








with the beginning 


n 


:es 1 




2 


instructional ideas 


3 




4 


teacher 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



ntor teacher. 



not talked 
immunity & 
rapport with 
mg teacher 



between 
I & 3 



I talk about the 
advantages of 
community rapport 



between 
3 & 5 



I attend parent meetings 
or other community 
functions with the r— . 
beginning teache r |_5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



ntor teacher. 



inter problems 
:rating routines 
.nning teachers 



rr 



between 
I & 3 



I frequently ask whether 
the teacher has finished 
some specific clerical 
routine 




I list routines and 
explain how I handle 
my clerical 
responsibilities 



n 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



ntor teacher. 



icasion talk to 
;inning teacher in 
:ulty lounge about 
problems 



between 
I & 3 



86 



I communicate regularly 
with the teacher after 
school about teacher 
problems 



between 
3 & 5 



I assist new teachers 
in assessing their 
specific strengths & 
weaknesses by observing 
their class | 5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



87 
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5, As a mentor teacher 



I inform the principal 
of apecific weaknesses 
of beginning teachers 



El 



between 
I 4 : 



I give the new teacher 
a kind word when they 
feel depressed 



between 
3 & S 



I give constructive ~ 
criticism & support rfter 
observing classes 4 



□ i— uusemng classes & i — 
I j 1 planning procedures [_5 



Here is where I perceive myself now I 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



6. As a mentor teacher 



I seldom interfere with 
the planning of 
beginning 
professionals 



between 
I & 3 



2 



I answer questions teachers 
have about lesson plans 



between 
34 5 



4 



I offer my lesson plan book 
as a model and make 
suggestions about resour 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



CPU 

U 



7. As a mentor teacher 



I never had the 
beginning teacher 
observe me 

H 


between 
1 43 


I prepared a short 
meeting where I 
demonstrated some 
teaching techniques IT 


between 
3& 5 


4 


I frequently invite the 
teacher to my class 
to team teach lessons 

rr 


Here is where I percei 


.ve myself now 1 2 3 4 5 



Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



8, As a mentor teacher 



I seldom deal with 




between 


I talk about how to 




between 


student-teacher 




in 


improve student- 




3ft 5 


interactions with the 






teacher interactions 






beginning teacher 


[T 


H 










F 


IT 



Here is where I perceive myself new 
Here is where I want to be 



At appropriate moments I 
have other teachers share 
their problems & benefits 

of interacting with . 

students J_5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
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8ff 
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9. As a mentor teacher 



I tend to intimidate 


between 


I am asked questions by 




between 


I feel the beginning 


the beginning leader 


1 43 




the beginning teacher 




34 5 


teacher respects my 


when I am around 








when they are confused < 






opinions and shares • — 




I 




2 


or unsure 


3 


F 


experiences openly | 5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



10. As a mentor teacher 



I've never understood 


between 


I have knowledge of 




between 




I use tests as diagnostic 


the value of 


1 4 3 




several aptitude and 




34 5 




indicators within my 


standardized tests 








achievement measures 








teaching and planning p- 


and what they tell us 


1 




2 




3 




4 


15 



Here is where I perceive myself now 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



11. As a mentor teacher 



I know many classroom 


between 




I watch for 


between 


I am aware of the 




strategies for 


1 & 3 




disturbances in 


34 5 


policies and procedures 




disciplining children 






the beginning teacher's 




of referring students 




that I share with the 








classroom so that 








to the principal 




beginning teacher 


1 




2 


I can help 


3 




4 




5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



♦ 



12. As a mentor teacher 



My principal never 


between 


My principal offers 


between 


My principal provides 




trusts my judgment 


1 43 


me support and 


345 


feedback on a regular 




of the beginning 




encouragement when 




basis regarding my 




teacher's ability 








necessary 








efforts and provides 






1 




2 




3 




4 


support 


5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



ERIC 



5 



I3> As a mentor teacher 



I never use group 
work in my class 



JT 



between 

in 



I group my students 
and ask them to complete 
p-J a project 

2 



Jl 



between I am familiar with 

3 & 5 a variety of group 

p. strategies and grading 

1 4 procedu res 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



14. A a mentor teacher 



I lecture more than 


between 


Occasionally) I use 


between 


80Z of the instructional 


U3 


transparencies, T.V. 


345 


time 1 




and guest speakers 












in presenting my 










1 




2 


materials 


3 




4 



I vary my teaching 
techniques daily to 
add variety and meet 
individual needs 



Here is where I want to be 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



15, As a mentor teacher 



I do not belong to 


between 




I am a member of 


between 


, i 

I rely on professional 


any professional 


1 & 3 




several professional 


3 h 5 


organizations for many 


organizations 






organizations 




unique ideas in keeping 
















up-to-date in my — 


|l 




2 




3 




4 


profession 1 5 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



16. As a mentor teacher 



I do not know our 
school psychologist, 
curriculum resource 
person or media 
specialists 




I know the school 
psychologist, curriculum 
resource person and the 
media specialists 




I utilize the 
services of the 
curriculum resource 
person, school 
psychologist and media 
specia list 



ERIC 
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Here is where I perceive myself now 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is where I want. to be 1 2 3 4 5 



6 



17. As a mentor teacher 



I seldom have time 


between 


I ask individual 




between 


to pki individualized 


] & 3 




students to work 




3 & 5 




activities so students 








together quietly 








can work independently 


1 




2 


until I can help 


3 




4 



I plan and create 
learning centers that 
can be used by 
individual students 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here i3 where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



18. As a mentor teacher 



When I observe a 
beginning teacher's 
noisy, disorderly 
classroom I ignore 
it 



between 
I & 3 



I know that the 
beginning teacher 
has class rules for 
the class 



3 



between 
3 & 5 



4 



I am phased with the 
discipline practices 
and confidence the 
beginning teacher has 
with the students 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



19. As a mentor teacher 



I know the policy 


between 


I remind the 




between 


handbook needs to be 


143 




teacher to look at 




3 & 5 




revised so I do not 






the policy handbook 








refer to it 

1 




2 


vhen rules are broken 


3 




4 



I review the 
procedures described in 
the policy handbook 
with the beginning 
teacher [7 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



20. As a mentor teacher 



I feel incapable 
of providing for the 
needs of special 
education students 
in my class 



between 


I understand the law 


between 


I work with the 


143 


regarding special 
education students 


345 




special education 
teacher to meet the 




IT 






needs of the special p 


1 2 




4 


education students I 5 
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Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



95 



7 



21. As a mentor teacher 



I f paI naronN art nf 


between 


i ve uiscusscQ parent 




between 




little value and should 


I&3 




teacher conferences 




3&5 




not be considered in 






with the beginning 








determining the 






teacher 








educational end for 














their child 

li 




2 




3 




4 



I ve discussed the 
procedures for 
effective parent-teacher 
conferences and the 
value of keeping on- 
going files of the 
students' work 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



22. As a mentor teacher 



I keep my course 
of study in the 
upper left hand 
drawer of my desk 



El 



between 
I & 3 



I ve gone over the 
course of study with 
the beginning 
teacher 



JjQ 



between 
3&5 



4 



I ve developed 
classroom materials 
for lessons that come 
out of the course of 
study 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 



23. As a mentor teacher 



between 


I can identify 




between 




I share effective time 


1 S3 




ineffective group work 




3(5 




management and 






because of the beginning 








organizational skills 






teachers poor time 








with the beginning 




2 


management 


3 




4 


teacher 



I do not help the 
beginning teacher 
to organize time 



Here is where I want to be 



2 3 4 5 



ERIC 
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24. As a mentor teacher 



between 


I have suggested 


between 




I am prepared to 


1 &3 




several references 


3&5 




discuss and 






which describe techniques 






demonstrate several 






to use in motivating . 








techniques for 




2 


students 


3 




4 


motivating students 



I assume the 
beginning teacher 
knows several techniques 
for motivating 
students 



JI 



Here is where I perceive myself now 12 3 4 5 
Here is where I want to be 12 3 4 5 



25. As a mentor teacher 



I lack the reference 


between 


I have a few personal 




between 




I have adequate 


materials and supplies 


in 


reference materials and 




3&5 




reference materials 


necessary to help the 




supplies I can share with 








and supplies to share 


beginning teacher 




fT 


the beginning teacher 








with the beginning 




1 




3 




4 


teacher | 5 



Here is where I perceive myself new 1 2 3 4 5 
Here is tee I want to be 1 2 3 4 5 
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Section II 

Please respond to the following sentence stem by writing a paragraph. 
My greatest concern about being a mentor at this point in time is... 



100 



Please respond to the following sentence stem by writing a paragraph. 
I was chosen to be a mentor because. .. 



101 
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ss# 

(last 4 digits) 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR MENTOR TEACHERS 
FRANKLIN COUNTY/OSU PILOT INSTRUMENT 



This instrument is designed to give you the opportunity to express your 
opinions about your needs as a beginning teacher so that Franklin County 
and OSU can provide you the services necessary in meeting those needs. 
There are no right or wrong responses, so do not hesitate to mark the 
statements frankly. 



Section III 



Fill in the information below. You will notice that there is no place for 
your name. Please do not record your name. All responses will be strictly 
confidential and results will- be reported by groups only. DO NOT OMIT ANY 
ITEMS • 

School district Date 

A 8 e Sex Grade level/subject taught 

Total number of years teaching experience 

Highest degree completed_ 



Place where educational training was received 



Area of preparation or certifica ion 

Ma J° r Minor 

Race: (Circle One) 

A. American Indian 

B. Asian American 

C. Black American 

Hispanic, Spanish - surnamed American 

E. White American 

F. Other 
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CATEGORIES FOR EACH QUESTION IN THE MENTOR INSTRUMENT 

1. Developing Instructional Materials 

2. Guidance and Support 

3. Clerical Work 

4. Teacher Mentor Dialogue 

5. Guidance and Support 

6. Planning Lessons 

7. Teaching Strategies 

8. Beginning Teacher/Student Interactions 
9- Guidance and Support 

10. Evaluation 

11. Planning Lessons 

12. Guidance and Support 

13. Grouping Strateo es 

14. Teaching Strategies 

15. Professional Development 

16. Support Service . % 

17. Individualized Instruction 

18. Discipline Techniques of Beginning Teachers 

19. Awareness of School Policies and Procedures 

20. Dealing with Individual Differences ' * " ' • 

21. Dealing with Parents 

22. Use of Curriculum 

23. Time Management Skills 

24. Sharing Motivational Techniques 

25. Inadequate Supplies and Materials 
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APPENDIX B 



Meeting Schedule of Program Planning Group 
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PROGRAM PLANNING GP* 


'° MEETING SCHEDULE 




Date 


Place 


1 . 


August 1, 1985 


Faculty Club, OSU 


2. 


August 8, 1985 


Arps Hall, OSU 


3. 


August 22, 1985 


Arps Hall, OSU 


4. 


September 5, 1985 


nrps na 1 1 , Uou 


5. 


September 19, 1985 


Arps Hall, OSU 


6. 


October 2, 1985 


Columbus Technical Institute, 
Union Hall 


7. 


October 14, 1985 


Columbus Technical Institute. 
Union Hall 


8. 


October 28, 1985 


Columbus Technical Institute, 
Union Hall 


9. 


November 18, 1985 


Columbus Technical Institute, 
Union Hall 


10. 


December 2, 1985 


Columbus Technical Institute. 

Uninn Hall 


11. 


January 9, 1986 


Hamilton Middle School 


12. 


January 27, 1986 


Columbus Technical Institute, 
Union Hall 

Will Ull 1 Id | | 


13. 


February 10, 1986 


Xolumbus Technical Institute, 

Uninn Hall 1 

i on na i i 


14. 


March 5, 1986 


oiNiiiiutz oausage riaus 


15. 


April 14, 1986 


Columbus Technical Institute, 

1 In 4 rkn U« 11 

union Ha 1 1 


16. 


April 28, 1986 


rcamseyer na 1 1 , Uou 


17. 


May 12, 1986 


Columbus Technical Institute. 
Union Hall 


18. 


June 9, 1986 


Shirley ScholTs Residence 
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APPENDIX C 



Monthly Sessions 
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MONTHLY MENTOR/ INDUCTEE SESSIONS 



Session 1 Introduction and Overview; Needs Assessment; Parent Conferencing 

In this first session we conducted some get acquainted activities and gave 
a multiple perspective presentation and overview of the pilot Induction 
year project. Speakers Included area superintendents, the University project 
coordinator, and teacher leaders. At the same meeting we distributed the 
needs assessment and ended our session with a presentation on parent 
conferencing. At this event we had to choose a substantive Idea, like 
parent conferencing, not from the Ideas generated on the needs assessment, 
but from what teachers on the planning committee reported as a timely topic 
and one that most Inductee teachers were engaged in at this time. 



Session 2 Classroom Discipline Techniques 

This was a session' wherein approaches to discipline were presented in a 
rather global fashion and the handout that accompanied this presentation 1s 
called "Practices that Effect Good Discipline." 



Session 3 Reflection Activities; Conferencing; Conference Report Form 

This was a practical presentation on a set of materials which we have 
requested that participants 1n the program complete. This packet also 
Includes an outline for the following activities: the conference report 
form, a critical event form, the creation of logs and journals, the one- 
minute paper. Mentors and inductees were grouped 1n pairs and given an 
opportunity to complete together samples of each of these forms. 



Session 4 Classroom Management Strategies 

This session was presented by Dr. Carolyn Evertson, professor, Peabody 
College, Vanderbllt University. Professor Evertson shared with the group 
of both mentors and Inductees her model for classroom management. On a 
subsequent occasion she also trained the project assistant, Brenda Stallion, 
1n the use of classroom management techniques. Subsequently Brenda has 
used classroom management as an Intervention with 34 teachers 1n the Groveport 
Madison School District. The results of this study, her dissertation, will 
be one of the deliverables of our project. Letters which document our 
involvement with Dr. Evertson are on file. 



Session 5 Organizing the Classroom Environment 

This session was presented by Dr. Judith Green, professor, Educational 
Policy and Leadership, College of Education, The Ohio Stats University. 
This presentation was an extension of the classroom management presentation 
and dealt particularly with organizing the classroom. Mentors and Inductees 
were given assignments to take Into their classroom and work with each 
other on. 
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Session 6 Motivation Techniques 

This session was presented by Dr. Charles Galloway, professor and chairperson, 
Department of Educational Policy and Leadership, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, and focused on establishing motivation- through class- 
room communication. 



Session 7 Reflectivity: What's It All About? 



This session was presented by Dr. Donald Sanders, professor, Department of 
Educational Policy and Leadership, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University and focused on reflection and practice-centered Inquiry 1n 
teaching. Throughout the academic year teachers enrolled 1n courses 
designed for either mentors or Inductees were asked to complete a reflectivity 
packet which Is Included 1n the appendldes. Dr. Sanders discussed how 
these teachers could use this reflectivity packet Individually or 1n groups 
to Improve their teaching practices. 



Session 8 An Evening at the Center of Science and Industry 

The purpose of this session was to celebrate the survival of the mentor 
and Inductee. A post needs assessment Instrument was administered so that 
mentor and Inductee needs could be compared with the preassessment Instrument 
completed 1n September. Also, mentor and Inductee teachers were asked to 
reflect on the year long activities of the Induction Project and make 
suggestions for Improvements for next year. The evening concluded 
with a dinner and presentation of a red apple lapel pin for each mentor 
and Inductee who participated 1n the project. 
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Ed-P&L 727A . (3 credit hours) 



Issues and Concerns of Beginning Teachers 



A. Rationale' This course 1s designed to present a broad overview of 
research and descriptive Information about the Issues and concerns of 
beginning teachers, and to provide opportunities for beginning teachers 
to analyze their own teaching practice, reflect on their observations 
and those of others, and to Identify strategies and/or support for 
growth 1n selected dimensions of their teaching. 

B. Objective; 

1) To acquaint beginning teachers with knowledge about the conditions 
of teacher Induction. Including theories of teacher development 

2) To present an array of options for encouraging reflection (critical 
incident reports, logs. self-Instructed observations, and other 
data collection Instruments) 

3) To engage beginning teachers 1n reflection about their own teaching 
styles and strategies 

4) To asslit teachers 1n examining the results of reflection toward 
Instructional Improvement 

C. Tonics: 
Session 1 

Session 2 
Session 3 

Session 4 
Session 5 
Session 6 
Session 7 
Session 8 
Session 9 
Session 10 



Introduction and Overview; Needs Assessment; Parent 
Conferencing 

Classroom Discipline Techniques 

Reflection Activities; Conferencing; Conference Report 
Form 

Classroom Management Strategies 
Practice-Centered Inquiry; Classroom Observations 
Instructional Materials Laboratory 
Workshop on Classroom Management Model 
Individualizing Instruction 
Motivation Techniques 
The Conscience of Craft 



no 



, rmi ^e Requ irements: 

„ mm readings distribute In class, and .11 1n-d.ss exercises 
' (needs assessments, group tasks, etc.) 

2 , Attend .11 sessions of the course. Including eight W c.unty-w1d. 
Inductee meetings 

a a m .4«ht ta\ conferences with mentors and submit 
" STl) USflSS V^VuloATom- per conference session 

4, Engage In reflection activities. Including coition of on. (1) 
option below: 

a a log. documenting Induction year events (totalling 20 entries) 
b ten (10) critical event forms 

c. five (5) minute paper analyses 

d. ten (10) minute paper (including 10 log entries. 
- J H»SS.Z § ano'lVtlcal event forms) 

E. Caujafi Valuation; 

satisfactory completion of the course. 
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Ed-P&L 727B (3 credit hours) 



Leadership Strategies for Hentor Teachers 



A. Rationale: This course 1s designed to present a broad overview of 
research and descriptive Information about the Issues and concerns of 
beginning teachers, and to provide Information about and opportunities 
for experienced teachers to assist beginning teachers during their 
Initial years of teaching. " 

B. Obleetlvcs i 

1) -To acquaint mentor teachers with knowledge about the conditions of 
teacher Induction, Including theores of teacher development 

2) To present a conceptualization of teaching as a reflective process, 
focusing specifically on the Inquiry process and reflectively 1n 
teacher development 

3) To engage mentor teachers 1n alternative supervisory practices 
Including literature review, methods of conferencing, classroom 
observation strategies, and approaches to teaching as a reflective 
process 

4) To assist mentor teachers 1n an analysis of their own classroom 
practices and leadership styles 



C. Tonics: 
Session 1 

Session 2 
Session 3 

Session 4 
Session S 
: Session 6 
Session 7 
Session 8 
Session 9 
Session AO 



Introduction and Overview; Needs Assessment; Generation 
of the Mentor 6u1de 

District Level Session of Mentor Role 

Reflection Activities; Conferencing; Conference Report 
Form . 

Classroom Management Strategies 

Practice-Centered Inquiry; Classroom Observations 

Coaching Strategies 

Working with Building Administration 

Adapted Clinical Supervision Models 

Motivation Techniques 

The Conscience of Craft 
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D. 



Course Requirements ; 

1) Complete all readings, etc.. 

Attend all sessions of the course, Including: 



2) 



3. 



a. a minimum of ten (1) program planning meetings 

b. four (4) county-wide Inductee meetings 

c. one (1) county-wide mentor meeting 

d. one (1) district mentor meeting 

Engage 1n one (1) of the options listed below, as a culminating 
course assignment: 



analysis of critical event forms 
conduct Interviews of mentors/Inductees 
prepare project handbook(s) 
analysis of conference report forms 
preparation of program dissemination literature 
other (negotiable) 



ERIC 
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Ed-P&L 727C (3 credit hours) 



Issues and Processes for Development 
of Programs for Beginning Teachers 



A. Rationale : This course 1s designed to present a broad overview of 
research and descriptive Information about the Issues and concerns of 
beginning teachers, and Involves conceptualization, design, and 
Implementation of programs to meet the needs c/rbeglnnlng teachers. 

B. Ob1ect1ves! . 

1) To acquaint program designers with knowledge about Inductee and 
mentor roles 

2) To acquaint program designers with Inquiry and reflection processes 
related to teacher development 

3) To engage program designers 1n the processes for design, 
Implementation, and evaluation of a year-long Induction program 

4) To provide program designers opportunities to participate 1n actual 
program delivery 

C. Tonics; 



Session 3 * Reflectivity; Practice-Centered Inquiry; Development of 



Session 1 



Overview of Program Planning Models; Review of Literature 
on Induction Programs and Problems of Beginning Teachers 



Session 2 



Oeslgn of Collaborative Program Structures; Dissemination 
Model 



Needs Assessment Tools 



Session 4 



0ef1n1t1ons of Mentor Teachers and Inductees; Planning 
for District Level Meetings 



Session 5 



Session 6 



Session 7 



Session 8 



Program Planning for Mentors and Inductees 
Training Session on Reflectivity 
Training Session on Classroom Management Techniques 
Workshop on Formative and Summatlve Evaluation Models 



Session 9 



Dissemination Techniques 



Session 10 



Institutionalizing Program Initiatives 
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ED: P&L 870: OBSERVATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF CLASSROOM PROCESSES 
Summer Quarter, 1986 



Judith L. Green 
Nancy L. Zlmpher 



Course Description 



This course begins with an overview of classroom observation processes to 
Include ways of making meaning out of classroom life and practices. From 
i!!h„X alyS s « s J ude ? ts create observation procedures and apply these 
techniques 1n laboratory settings for ultimate iuse in real classrooms. 

lll 1 ^' the Sl ass w111 re K 1ew supervision practices from the perspective of 
the purposes these approaches are Intended to serve. From this array of 

SHmSSkflEi "J' StUden J S w111 ut1l1ze a mod1f1ed cl1n1cal "0*1 to 
M^fUl 1 J 1dual l5 ed a PP roaches to supervision, Incorporating knowledge of 
classroom observation processes to Inform the supervisory approach. 

Ih«lJi!?i! d P H rp0Se °r ? he cours ! 1s t0 ass1st students 1n acquiring useful 
°.5?f r a J!°.V nd supervision practices appropriate to engage 1n mentoring 
roles with beginning teachers and/or teacher colleagues. As well students 

S,,LJlKT.! ater ! a lV pprop r 1 ? te t0 share w1t h others not enrolled 1n the 
course but Interested 1n acquiring observation and supervision facility. 

Course Objectives 

1. to acquaint students with the empirical and expository literature 
on classroom observation and supervision processes; 

2. to utilize multiple approaches to observation and supervision 
P r !? t l5 a f or P ur P°se of designing processes appropriate for 
Individual 1zed/personal1zed classroom use; and 

3. to create materials, resources, and alternative models of practice 
which can be disseminated and utilized by teachers not available 
for the workshop but Interested 1n acquiring sound practices 1n 
classroom observation and supervision. 

The Learning Cycle 

Each day of the workshop will be devoted to considerations of classroom 
observation processes and supervision procedures, with particular focus on 
aspects of classroom management as a focus for observation and supervision 
practices. 

liLll^lJ 6 US I n a regular and repeatable process of understanding for both 
observation and supervision, we will: 
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in phase one . . . engage in activities/clinical simulations/ 

appropriate exercises that allow for 
awareness about the topic. 

in phase two . . • become familiar with knowledge about 

the various topics presented. 

in phase three . . . create actual/useable observation systems/ 

supervision procedures appropriate to 
the topics presented 

Engage in . . . know about • . . create 
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MENTOR GUIDE 



What are some of the things we can do for a new teacher to establish a 
relationship with her or him? v-' 
GROUP A 

1, Having • Mrior 

2. NMl • %mm week edvenced connection between . rQAIIp T\ 
•enter end Inductee OKUUl U 

ft, Let Inducts* obeerve other leechere el |# Provide ouppori 

ee»e grede or eubjeci level ^ M ^ ^ U|| lnrouftnoul lh> yaar 

ft, Foci 1 1 ioio Mentor/Inductee itflv beginning AM r-e-f.rf kaaalna 

7. Crool. Umo io ... M.nior7|ndJci../dl.irlci 3 ' Id... on record k.epftng 

eOMlnieireilve d.cl.lon io crool. Umo Bh.r. Met.rlele you d.v.lop ■ - Mini unit. 

. io r ft ft ft In g.p./ri ft«.tr ftp. 

ft, ft. oenellftve io new leecher ...ftQnM.nl. v r 

I. .9,. trevellng looehor probft.«e) ft* Op.r.ifton/.ftgn up for eudfte/ev 

0. Provide .upper i It I Tor Meier lale. ate, ft, Op.n r ft lee 

for new leecher eipenaee! y # -q^y |« m lunch room 

10, Support for g.n.r.l pror...lon.ft e«peneee a> j r lhay encounter erllfteftoM. offer .uppori 

Iftir.olyfto ft) ^ Holp In do.IUg with poronlo 

10, Building policy for dl.cftplln. 

6R0UP B ... 8*.r. , 

1. Polnl out •omm of in. thing, m. now leechere 12, Reeponelbl ftftii.. Tor following currlcuftuM 
.r. doing well iwerei fuill.kl Quid.. 

2. M.n. ouro ihey .r. Invited io .ocft.ft 13, How io write ft. ..on plene/bul Idtng proc.dur.. 
fund lone I.ll.nd with in. new leechere I Support theei In work toward their goala 

3. fc'ncourege tham to ahara .om. of Ihoir Idaaa 
with ua 

h. Provide Inalghl Into particular aludanl. 

ft. If poaaibla. auggaal tee»-teechlng with _ 

the new . laachar I laaa inraalanlng man 6RQUP t 
jwel obeervlng ona another) 

- ^ m m m -t I • Releeeed lima lone-io-one. grada levele. 

0. Oo not bo cunoaac.ndtng. Inllmldallng dapariManl ft.v.fta: oflor achooft. building 

tneervlce doyo. obeervetlonl 

GROUP C * J * Cr0 " llnhl d4iirlci 10 d4iirici io ° oiif¥a 

ft . Support tnrouoh yaar 

2. Oon*l aaauiaa aflar a .hi li thai may have 
ftl worked out 

3. Braaafaal meet Inge 
H, Poeillve noiaa 

ft. Continued advice 

r.U.. M .Mp GROUP F 

7. Iniroduca tham to other me»oere of eleff 
who ten nalp tham 

1. Ba tha go-oelween--belween othar leechere 
ft. Inairucilon.l grouping m 

2, Aaalal In developing technlauee for dlaJipllna 
y. nana port of working looM/dopor tment-glvlng *• 0fOO j ima 

reeponelbl Illy • 
mm . . . . - . _ 3. Holp develop objective. • nalp write 

10. taacu unll/ftaaaon wM la Inductaa obftervee r w * 

and vlca vara. *• Cive guldallnaa for asking oaaon p ana 

H. B. willing lo ob..rv. wh.n ..k.d *. Holp ineei oolobftloh r.eilelic ..pact. t loot 

12. Feeullerwe with grada carda, conferencee. for in liu %ftil 

laallng. r.cord keeping TIm. MonogoMonl .noricul. - - .lud.nl. pul 

13, T.ftl ino« to talk with klda, ira.i Ih.M cnolra on lobio 

ft Ik. p.oplo *• • ending boord 

1*. Conlinua opan Iftnee of coMMunlcet ion .nd ft. E.l.bftl.n good ropport 

non*threel.ning .h.rtng g, Maka ma« .w.r. of .1ft in. .uppori ..rvftco. 
I ft. Show lo.cn. r in.l m.y .r. not .Ion. with 

probl.M. with carl. In kid. - - .here your 



10. 



17. 



off ar auggaal loan 
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Oo not ba crllUel * 
In po.ftllvo Motinor * 

County ra.ourc. • * now io g.li 
cOMuntc.t. with Dinar raaourcaa " - 
irftpo, ate • 



ua. • 

fll.d 
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GROUP 6 



I , Provide support 

3. Csts&ltsh MOly llme/pleee to »eel 
3. Ash thorn ie chore reeenl sducstlonsl Idooo 
loomed In unlverelly 

H. Plan Joint-dees setlvlty 

| v Bs opsn 10 ehere/lleten lo fesllngs 

I. TrlOee smeng elefr • • 10 ovoid el Iquoo 
or isolation 

I. Ash hoy questions: 

1, difficulty with loooon plane? 
3. clsssroo* msnsgsmsnt? 
3, rouilni ciorleol Itsws? 



epon house 
I. Mret grading porlod 
7, curriculum mstsrisls: OCOtt. etc. 
|. etudent who gives you specific problem? 



GROUP H 



I . Provide support 

1 . Bring them In on planning ociivliloo 

2. Bs empsthsUc to ihelr problems - - loi 
thsm know met they oro not only Onoo 
having proolsms 



3. 



rights 



GROUP I 

I, Holp them underetend s»psctstlons or school 
ond etudente logo epproprleteneee) 

J. Shoro feete ebout community from which 

oiudonio come 
3. Spsclsl recti ebout ochool rooourco. pooplo. 

ond wftoro io obioln tjppllss ' 
e. Soiling ooldo dof Inlio time io meet iogoihor 

porlodlcolly 
5. Invito them io your roome io obeerve 
0* Bo opon io on Invitation by iho Inducts* 

io obeerve him/her 
7. fist up Hot or roooureo pooplo 
9. Toko ft old tripo iogoihor ond opoclol 

cloooroom programs 
0, Holp thorn loom iho "bureeucret 1c* ruloo. 

too 

II. Bo poolilvo ond evetleble 

13. Bo roloftOd with thorn oo thot ihoy will 

• Iso loom to roles 
13. Orror holp. Out don't puoh It 
I*. Ash thorn for tholr .Idooo. oloo 
15. lot up ochodulo of msstlngs 



GROUP J 



I* Soclol svsnts 

3* Mooting (group ) with won tor /Inductee 

3* Olecrlctwlde brsokfeet for groupo 

*• • DsUy concoct 

a. Shoring meterlels 

ft. Working togothor toword unlco 

7. Aok thorn Idooo 

q • . Hon tor / Indue too ohou Id Co oc eome t grodo 

level so you con hoop on somo schedule i 
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Action Research Model 
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FORM #1 



CONFERENCE REPORT FORM 



Inductee Name 



Mentor District 



1. What problem or concern did you discuss? 



2. What strategies were proposed for resolving the problem/concern? 



3. What were your general reactions to the conference? 



a X21 
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FORM #1 



PROBLEM ANALYSIS 



Forces for resolving. . . 



Forces against resolving. . . 



ERIC 
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FORM #2 



CRITICAL EVENT REPORT FORM 



Name: 
Date: 



School District: 



Describe an event related to your concerns or problems as a mentor or 
beginning teacher which had a significant Impact on you. First, describe 
the factual circumstances and behaviors of the event. Second, state your 
feelings, thoughts, and conclusions resulting from the event. 



Description of the Event 



Judgment of the Event 



Overall Conclusion 



ERIC 
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FORM #3 



Franklin Count.y/OSU Induction Program 
Logs and Journals 



Journals can be used to record 
emotions 
observations 
questions 
reflections 
puzzles 
discoveries 
assumptions 



Many people have found that the act of writing in a journal helps them to 
process their experiences. Puzzles and assumptions are often surfaced, and 
issues and conflicts often become clarified, as one reflects through writing. 
Increasingly, diaries and journals or written logs are being employed as a 
useful source of data in studies that attempt to document changes in thinking 
and acting over time. For the person writing the journal, as well as colleagues 
or others working collaboratively with the person, the journal can be an 
invaluable tool for personal/professional development and research. 

Since a journal is a personal record, its format is a matter of personal style. 
Many people prefer to use paper with a wide left-hand margin so that notes 
to themselves, reflections or corrections, and other notations or afterthoughts 
can be added after the main entry has been written. Others write on alternate 
pages or prefer a different format. Some people write in their journals daily; 
others write more or less often, depending on their purposes for keeping a 
journal and the rhythm of their routines and opportunities for reflection. 
Personal writing styles vary. Some people use an anecdotal style; others 
write in more elaborate prose. Again, the purpose of the journal and the 
writer's preference will determine the style. 

On the following page is a sample from a journal of an imaginary teacher 
reacting to an actual teaching experience. This sample may illustrate more 
concretely the form that a journal may take. Yours may be very different. 
You may want to experiment with several styles or formats before you find 
one that works for you. The important thing is that the journal be a tool 
that is helpful to you in your continuing effort to become a more' effective 
practitioner. 
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understanding you or not. 



THE MINUTE PAPER 



A professor of physics who was considered to be an .excellent 
teacher was asked what he does to find out if students are 
understanding him or not. He answered that he finds out because 
of his minute papers. 

Students are given a minute to write answers to two questions. 
Four or five times during the quarter he arrives early and writes 
these two questions in the corner of the board; 

1. What is the most significant thing you learned today? 

2. What question is uppermost in your mind at the end of 
this class session? 

One minute before class ends, he asks students to take out a piece 

of paper, sign it, and answer the two questions in one- minute. 

The papers provide excellent feedback on whether students are 
understanding, and whether there are important questions which the 
teacher should respond to. 

Other benefits of the one minute paper include: 

It requires more active listening from students. 

It helps in identifying students who arc in need of special 
help or who may lack adequate preparation for the course. 

It improves students * writing . Responses during the last 
weeks of class are longer and more articulate than those during 
early' weeks. 

The one minute paper helps document for students that they are 
indeed learning something in the course. 
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Reflection Packet 
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My enquiry questioning 
is disrupted by my need 
to keep control in ways 
the class expects. 



Record questions and 
responses on tape for a 
couple of lessons to see 
what is happening. Keep 
notes of my impressions 
in a dairy. 



Knquiry developing but 
students are more unru- 
ly. How can I keep them 
on track? By listening to 
each other, probing their 
questions? What lessons 
help? 



Record on tape question 
tng and control state- 
ments. Note in diary ef- 
fects on student 
behaviour. 




My students think that 
science means recalling 
facts rather than a pro- 
cess of enquiry. How can 
I stimulate enquiry in 
my students? Change the 
curriculum? Change my 
questioning? Settle on 
questioning strategies. 

Shift questioning strategy 
to encourage students to 
explore answers to their 
own questions. 



Try questions which let 
students say what they 
mean, what interests 
them. 



Continue general aim 
but reduce number of 
control statements. 



Use less control state- 
ments for a couple of 
lessons. 



-19- 
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APPENDIX H 



Results of Needs Assessment Instruments 
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Summary of the Results: 
The 10 Most frequently Perceived Problems of Beginning Teachers 



Rank Order Question No. Problems Mean 

1 2 "Knowledge of Instructional 

Resources and Materials 1.92 

2 4 "Classroom Discipline 

Strategies 1,80 

.* 

3 19 Classroom Management 

Organization 1.72 

4 8 Inadequate Guidance 

and Support 1.65 

5 10 Heavy Teaching Load 1.64 

6 18 Principals and 

Administrator 

Relationships 1.54 

7 13 CTassroom Discipline 

Rules 1.48 

8 5 "Insufficient Materials 

and Supplies 1.44 

9 11 * Parent Relationships 1.36 

— IS 3 "Motivating Students 1.35 

N»65 • " — 



♦Significant changes in perception 



1,30 
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Summary of the Results: 

Significant Changes 1n the Perceptions of Beginning Teachers 

1985-86 

Problems Question No. Significance 

Knowledge of Instructional 2 992 

Materials 6 942 

24 95% 

Motivating Students 3 902 

21 . 942 

Collegial and Parental 22 89.2 

Relations 11 992 

9 97% 

Classroom Management 

and Organization 24 952 



Needs for Improvement : 

(1) Discipline 

(2) Administrative Relations 

(3) Planning (Lesson and Classroom) 
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Last September the research staff administered a needs assessment to 
participating Inductee teachers - that 1s, teachers who were being Introduced 
to a new or different teaching setting after a prolonged leave of absence. 
The purpose of this presentation 1s to review these effects. 

There were noted changes 1n the perceptions of needs of the Inductee 
teachers from the preassessment to the post assessment/These changes 
reflected teacher self-appraised Improvement 1n the following areas: (1) 
knowledge of Instructional resources and materials; (2) Increased ability to 
motivate students; (3) better organizational or classroom management skills; 
and (4) Improved teacher and parent relations. 

After reflection and close examination of the data, the staff believes 
that the program still needs to address the following problems: 

1) classroom discipline - although 1t is difficult to learn effective 
classroom discipline practices 1n a short time period, especially 
in the case of the first year teacher, we believe that a continued 
emphasis 1n this area 1s a must . 

2) administrative relations - althou&h Inductee teachers have Improved 
In the areas of peer and parental relations, they do net feel as 
easy with their principal even though 90% of them feel that this 

is necessary. 

3) There 1s still a need for mentors to work with their respective 
teachers 1n the area of classroom planning. Principals could help 
by making 1t clear what they expect and how they will monitor the 
process. 
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TABLE | 
Summary of the Results: 
Perceived Problems of Inductee Teachers 



Rank Order Question No, Problems 



Mean Gap 



1 2 Knowledge of Instructional 1.9 

Resources 

2 25 Dealing with Individual 1.6 

Differences 

3 19,13 Classroom Discipline 1.6 
* 10 Teaching Load 1.6 

5 18 Principal & Administrative 1.5 

Relationships 

6 5 Insufficient Materials 1.443 

& Supplies 



N»65 
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TABLE d 
Summary of the Results: /9?6 
Perceived Problems of Mentor Teachers 



Rank Order 


Question No. 


Problems 


Mean Gap 


! 


4 


Teacher Mentor Dialogue 


1.6 


2 


10 


Evaluat ion 


1.6 


3 


25 


Inadequate Supplies 


1.6 


4 


19 


Awareness of School 
Policies & Procedures 


1.6 


5 


13 


Group Strategies 


1 .4 


6 


1 1 


Planning Lessons 


1 .3 


7 


3 


Clerical Work 


1 .3 



N-4 2 
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TABLE 3 

Total Inductee Teachers by Definition 



New Teachers 
16 



Transfers 
5 



Non-transfers 
2 



TABLE 4 



Demographic Characteristics of Mentor and Inductee 
Teachers in the Induction Project 1985-86 



Mentors Educational Level 



Inductees Educational Level 



BA 23 
MA 1 1 
EDS 3 



BA 57 
MA 8 



Race 
White 4! 
Black 1 



Gender 
Female 4 1 
Male 1 



Age: x-36 



Race 
White 62 
Black 1 



Gender 
Female 52 
Male 11 



Age: x»28 



OSU graduates: 22 of 42 



OSU graduates: 37 of 65 
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TABLE V* 



Number of Teacher Transfers and 
Non-Transfers by Definitions 



Building level transfer: 



12 
30 



transfer 
non-transfer 



District level transfer : 



I 1 
31 



transfer 
non-transfer 



Subject level transfer : 



7 
35 



t rans f er 
non-transfer 



Grade level transfer: 



5 
37 



transfer 
non-transfer 



Definition of Inductee for Induction Project 



1. New teacher - Teacher with 0 years experience 

2. Non-transfer - Teachers returning after a professional leave of 

absence 

3. Transfer - Teachers new to the subject, grade level, building, 

and/or district 



Differences in levels of inductee teachers we found in their response 
patterns on question 17 and 18 as follows: 

1. Individual differences of students are better addressed by transfers 
than first year teachers. 

2. First year teachers are having problems accommodating to new 
superiors and policies. 
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Re commend at ions for Future Directions 
of the Mentor/Inductee Induction Project 



1. Principals need to inservice first year teachers on policies 
and administrative practices of the district, while detailing 
some expectations for mentor teachers working with inductees. 

2. Classroom management and discipline practices need to 
continue to be a common yet vital part of future staff development 
program*. 

3 • Administrators need to examine staff assignment and resource 
allocation patterns to ensure that teachers can always provide 
sufficient classroom learning experiences. Once more, release 
t ime is necessary for mentors observing inductees just new 
to the field. 

4. Continued work in classroom planning and classroom management 
skills for all participants is advisable. Mentor teachers 

need to provide examples of lesson plans and other organizational 

records like attendance reports, grade books, and extracurricular 

records. Teachers need a voice in preparing departmental 

budgets and class schedules. Group planning needs to be encouraged 

to assist beginners first attempting to try their strategies 

and resources in practice. 

5. Finally, teachers need to receive inservice on student 
evaluation techniques and the analysis and interpretation 

of test scores, while they are encouraged to use them in, examining 
future instructional practices. 
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Induction Models 
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A modd of collaborative interaction for induction programs. 

139 




Mentors' and inductees' access to information about principles 
of effective dassroom management by treatment groups. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



RECRUITMENT 

AND 
SELECTION 



m 






- ' i 


1 






PRESERVICE 
EDUCATION 




INDUCTION 




INSERVICE 
EDUCATION 



Existing structures in professional teacher development 
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Completed Conference Report Forms 
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FORM #1 



PR03LEM ANALYSIS 



PE0BL3M: The failure to establish consistent procedures for 
opening exercises and turiiing'in assignments.' 



Forces for resolving. . . 



1. Introduce a new plan to the 
children for opening exercises and 



turning in their completed assignments, to be consiste nt in opening exeroises. 



Forces against resolving. 



1. Due to the many school 
interruptions, it is difficult 



2. Post daily activities such as 
opeting exercises in a visible place 
for the entire class to see. This 
would include the pledge, attexi.dance 
sheet, lunch count, and the day's 
helper. 

J>. Enlist students to help take 
attendance, lunch count, announce the 
day ! s helper, and lead the pledge. 

if. Provide baskets labeled for 
different assignments to be turned in 

5« Fro vide students with mail boxes 
for incomplete ?;ork. 



6. Pegardless of the tius factor, 
stay with the procedures until student 
gj^^ire used to the routines established. 



2. It is difficult to begin near 

the end of the school year to train 

children to handle the duties : 

required in opening exercises, especially 

if you have a difficult or immature 

class. 

3- Money must be available to purchase 
baskets or tote trays for the' children, 

*f. Having adequate storage area for 
the baskets presents a problem in an 
•overly crowded classroom. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT FORM 



IndUCtee P?,t Yates 

Mentor 



Name 



Donna l^gJtSenberger 



Olstrlct 



1. What problem or concern did you discuss? 

'7e discussed the failure to establish consistent procedures for 
opening exercises and the turning in of assignments. 



2. 



What strategies were proposed for resolving the problem/concern? 



proposed introducing a nevr plan to the children for opening exercises 
anu tne turning in of their assignments. This could be done by -os tin* the 

:r ot: activ r ies - eniisti - the ™ — ^cz 

are followea and completed. :; e discussed the possibility of providing 
baskets labeled according to assignments for placing competed ,ork 
and providing for each child a mailbox for their incomplete *crk. This 
.ould enable the teacher to keep, a more accurate record of the'r ,cr k It ,as 
stresse d that the teacher Keep to routine regardless of the timl fa^or 
3. What were your general reactions to the conference? • 

thVltir^ C ° nferenCe ^ eXtremely h6lpfUl - d WOdaotlT. and 
the strategies proposed would be used in the coming school year. 
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